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HOW THEY SUPPLIED THE OBVIOUS VOID 
AT DR SWISHEM’S. 
Ir is not generally known among mathematicians, 
that the fuller a thing, the more obvious is the void 
therein, and the more pressing the necessity for 
immediately supplying that void. This is a fact, 
however, well understood by the proprietors of new 
periodicals. The air has long been darkened by their 
flying columns, and yet projectors of fresh serials are 
ever found to exclaim, with the heroic Greek : ‘ What 
of that? Let us fight in the shade.’ This sort of 
literary property is still by courtesy called Popular, 
notwithstanding that to be popular, in a strictly 
grammatical sense, it is essential that the periodicals 
in question should possess a circulation. Their 
number is always on the increase, although they 
are individually very short-lived. The general issue 
is continuous, but a solution of continuity rapidly 
occurs in each particular case. The public of the 
Bi-weekly Butterfly—that is to say, the hundred 
and forty persons who take it in—are left after 
its eleventh issue, or so, without any literary organ, 
and with a mystery upon their minds which not 
even time itself will unravel. They will never know, 
for certain, whether Sir Bohan de Blublases did 
succeed in carrying off Alice Harebell from the arms 
of her poor but honourable lover, Walter Two-shoes, 
or not. They may conjecture what they like, but 
they will never be informed by the only person who 
is in possession of the actual facts. That gentleman 
has been already retained to write another romance 


which will, in its turn, try weakly for existence for 
a month or two, and then perish with equal sudden- 
ness, or be amalgamated with the Nightly Novelist, 
profusely illustrated. 

This is hard upon the little band of readers, but how 
much harder for the Author! What encouragement 
is there for a writer of fiction to go to work artistic- 
ally—keeping his plot in the background for the final 
catastrophe, holding his villains well in hand for some 
great coup, or foreshadowing some far-off calamity for 
the gentle Isidora, which shall harrow every soul—if 
there are grave doubts as to whether any of these things 
will be printed? My friend, Tommy Fitzball, the great 
half-penny feuillctonist, assures me that he has written 
the beginnings of no less than four-and-thirty novels, 
and only reached the middle of one of them. * What’s 


ens 


of startling interest for the Tri-weekly Tadpole, | 


the use of bothering one’s self with a dénowement, 
says he—and, I must say, with a great deal of reason 
—‘ when nobody will ever know anything about it? I 
don’t care a farthing about the dénouement myself. All 
the good people might be put to death to slow music, 
and all the bad people inherit the titles and estates, 
for what I care. As for the virtuous Florinda, I have 
no very high opinion of her, for my part, and would 
just as soon that she were garrotted as not. My 
readers may have their aspirations about these 
matters, but I confess I have none. However, mat- 
ters have never gone nearly so far as this with any of 
my productions. For beginnings of novels, mind ye, I 
don’t knock under to any man in England, or for 
bringing in an illustration, when your proprietor may 
wish to make any wood-cuts useful he may have by 
him ; but I can’t say what sort of hand I should make 
in the winding-up of a story, because I never tried. 
The four-and-thirty popular periodicals with which I 
have been connected perished young.’ 

And at this Fitzball will put his handkerchief (if he 
happen to have one) to his eyes—for he is not without 
some humour—and ask whether I have seen the only 
hope that is now left to him—a little bantling, born but 
yesterday, and named the Bi-daily Bodkin, a family 
organ, devoted to useful recipes and tales of terror. 

There is law for everything, and surely an action 
ought to lie for restitution of literary rights on the 
part of readers who have thus been deprived of their 
narrative. It is true that the proprietors of the 
deceased periodical are ruined men, but they were 
probably that before they started it, and because a 
man is ruined he should not be permitied to commit 
an intellectual fraud. Who pays for all these clouds 
of serials? Certainly not the public, for they don’t 
take them in; certainly not the proprietors, for they 
rarely have any money. My own belief is, that they 
are somehow persuaded into being by the buttermen, 
who eventually purchase the entire issue at some 
infinitesimal price. 

Does anybody desire to see a new periodical ? 
Would anybody weep if nineteen-twentieths of those 
which at present exist should perish simultaneously ? 
Why, then, O why, are we every week informed that 
a serial publication has been projected to supply an 
admitted want in cheap literature, and will appear on 
the first Saturday of the ensuing month. Of course, 
it supplies nothing of the kind; of course, it is the 
merest imitation of one or other of the classes already | 
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existing in absurd profusion ; of course, it perishes in 


obscurity, or, if it does reap a little notoriety, the 
harvest-field of its reputation is the a an 
Court. But why is anybody found fanatical enoug 
to project it? : 

y? Because of the Obvious Void. 

The projector sees it, although nobody else sees it. 
And this is to be said with regard to the starting of a 
cheap periodical with the O. V. in view, that the 
speculator, if he has any money at all, absolutely 
comes up with this will of the wisp; he lays his hand 
on this machine for the perpetual motion ; he clutches 
this Philosopher’s Stone; he discovers the Obvious 
Void at last—in his own pocket. 

‘But all this, it is here urged by some of those 
— persons who are ever on the look-out for 

and nothing else, ‘is known already; if you 
could give us an instance, now, of a new periodical 
which succeeded in supplying the Ob’—— 

Gentlemen (you observe I keep my temper), that 
was the very thing which I was about to do when 
= brutal and uncalled-for interruption took place. 

ere lies before me at this moment a letter, which 
chronicles in unmistakable characters—in largish 
round-text hand—the complete success of a periodical 
started more than seven weeks ago at Dr Swishem’s 
Academy for Young Gentlemen at Bimbledon. The 
facts are indisputable, and here they are in my 
pn a own simple lan , a guileless lad of 
only thirteen years of age, but with a turn for litera- 
ture so uine and mally me | that it might be pro- 
nounced well-nigh miraculous, were it not | ete | 

*My pear Uncty-suncty—I have not written 
to you for a long time, I know, not because it was 
early in “the half,” and I was in no need of 
[eran I know you will say—but because 

have really had no time. I have been very hard 
at work in even out of school-hours. There 
—now you have taken snuff in your incredulous 
manner; but [ don’t mean hard at work with Euclid, 
or Tacitus, or Quadratics, all of whom are as little 
agreeable to me as ever, but in editing a popular serial. 
The demands upon my time have been unceasing. I 
wish I could add, as other editors do, upon my space, 
but unfortunately I am obliged to compose almost the 
whole of the periodical myself, except the poetry. 
One must stop somewhere, and I have not tried my 
hand at that yet, and I never will, although Bigshaw 
threatens to lick me if I do not produce some humor- 
ous verses by next Saturday, which is our day of 
publication. 

Bigshaw is my proprietor. He supplies the pens and 
paper, and collects the subscriptions. Nor must it be 
supposed that the latter employment is a sinecure. 
Nobody but a very big boy could fill this office. It 
was his own size po physical strength which sug- 
gested the idea of a periodical to Bigshaw in the first 
instance ; he has no literary tastes whatever, but 
reading so much upon the walls (as no one can fail to 
do) about supplying an Obvious Void in serial publi- 
cations, and reflecting that he had a considerable 
Public under his thumb, he determined that Acacia 
House should have a weekly organ. There are one 
hundred and eighty of us altogether, so that, since 
he can thrash two-thirds of the school, he could count 
upon one hundred and twenty subscribers at least. 
Besides this, there is a considerable margin of boys 
about his own size, whose subscription has to 
obtained by single combat. Bigshaw is a beast in 
many points of view, but I will say for him that on 
this matter he has behaved like a man. Many a 
“tuppence”—the amount of weekly investment 

uired—has been obtained for us at the cost of a 
black eye to Bigshaw; and more than once he has 
been knocked about, especially on the nose, for hours 

er, and never obtained the desired tribute for 
King Pepyn after all. Why our magazine should be 
called King Pepyn, 1 cannot tell you. When my 


a pe applied to me for literary assistance, he had 
settled what the title of his ambitious venture should 
be, and he is not the man to be contradicted. Talk 
about Grub Street, and the state of thraldom in which 
authors of i were once held by their proprietors 
—you should just hear Bigshaw go on at me / 

“Now, look here,” said he, when unfolding his great 
literary enterprise, in a private walk upon Bimbledon 
Common, about two months ago ; “ you are a facetious 
young beggar, you are, and _ shall write the funny 
articles—a farce, or a burlesque, or a parody, or 
riddles, or something of that sort. Now, Jones—I can 
lick Jones too wi 


that must be a leading feature, that must—and 
Robinson shall illustrate them profusely, or I will 
know the reason why.” 

“Robinson has been learning boxing lately,” re- 
marked I dryly. 


“ He may have been learning, but he has not learned | 
it,” growled Bigshaw : “I tried him yesterday, on pur- | 
pose, in the back-yard, and he gave in at the third 


round ; only he won’t be able to draw so nicely as 


usual for a week or so, I am afraid, for he damaged | 


his hand a little. Then there’s that little fool Brown, 


who does ae so neatly, and got the prize for | 
half, he shall neatly write out all | 


plan-drawin, 
the “aint 
into type.” 

“Why, he would take a month to write a single 
weekly issue,” urged L 


or, of course, we can’t afford to put them 


“Very likely,” returned the t projector ; “but, | 

oo for the whole of the | 
juniors. They can look over one another, or humbly | 
promote the Scheme of Universal Happiness by cir- | 


you see, one or two copies will 


culating King Pepyn from hand to hand. 


“ Then they mustn’t lend it to non-subscribers,” said 
I, “ for if it is found that it can be read for nothing, | 


nobody will ever give tuppence for it.” 
“No junior will - 


the palms of his hands, and working his 
the mere suggestion of such a fraud upon his 
majesty’s revenue. 


“ Now, let us consider our financial prospects.” [L | 
was glad to hear Bigshaw say “our,” for I thought | 
the creature quite capable of making us all work for | 
nothing.] “One hundred and twenty tuppences is two | 
hundred and forty pence, which is one pound exactly | 
per week, which is a nice little income of fifty pounds | 


a year.” 


“ But you can’t make the fellows take the thing in | 
I, astonished at the 


in vacation-time,” exclaimed 
impudence of this grasping speculator. 

“Well, no, I 
moodily ; “we must make up the difference somehow 
in extra numbers. Fifty pounds a year I have fixed 
upon, however, as the gross profit. From this must 
be deducted a few shillings for 
a sheet of which will form a ‘ Number,’ and that wi 
be all our outgoings.” 

“Then the payment to contributors?” hinted I, 
with some hesitation. 
and Smith, and Robinson?” 

“They will receive no pecuniar 
dual this literary Bashaw with 


moreover—yes, I think that will be but fair—they 
will not have to subscribe.” 


‘After this statement, ry Fy ee for King | 


Pepyn sank on the instant below freezing-point, so 
that even the egotistic and despotic Bi 


Ww per- 
ceived that some sort of conciliation must be used. 


“Your case, my boy,” observed he, “is of course a | 


very different one from that of your collaborateurs. You 
will be the editor, the presiding genius of the whole 
concern; King Pepyn will owe to you its vitality.” 


one hand—he shall do the | 
Murders with Circumstances of Peculiar Atrocity— 


ever lend King Pepyn to a non- | 
subscriber twice,” remarked the projector, — on | 
ngers, at | 


suppose not,” assented Bigshaw 
large-sized foolscap, | 


“Jones the melodramatist, | 


recompense,” | 
e air of a man | 
who has made up his mind. “They will be permitted | 
to have the first read of their own productions, and, | 


—— 
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“T should like it to owe me something else, and to 
pay it too,” said I warmly, for I felt that now or 
never must the blow be struck for independence. 

“I did not expect this avaricious spirit in you, 
Smith,” observed my proprietor, endeavouring to 
counterfeit the tone of one who finds his confidence 
in human nature has been misplaced; “ your motives 
are mercenary and mean beyond credibility. But 

ou shall have a halfpenny on every copy sold—there. 
at don’t let us have another word about business 
matters between friends.” 

“ But the humorous articles?” urged L. 

“Don’t, don’t let us have another word,” bawled 
the Bashaw in a furious passion, twining his fingers 
in my neckerchief, and compressing what is now 

“the tted artery ” until I was black in the 
face. I took this reply as final, and accepted the 
editorial office, with its possible emolument and 
certain responsibilities, forthwith. The staff was 
settled as proposed (by arguments, I doubt not, 
similarly forcible), and the Obvious Void in periodical 
literature at Bimbledon was supplied upon that day 
—_ by the appearance of the first number of 
King Pepyn. ; 

‘Of the merits of that magazine, my dear Uncly- 
buncly, it is not for me to speak. I send you a copy, 
so that you may judge for yourself, and in case of 
your wishing to subscribe, please to send me the 
money. I am only responsible to my proprietor for 
the mtramural circulation. The amusing sketch 
called Boots at the Lion has been “continued,” with 
great success, for several weeks; it is the production 
of your humble servant. The Gore-spotted Goblet is 
of course by Jones. I hope you will find Robinson’s 
illustrations spirited; he copies them out of the 
London Journal, I believe, only altering the features 
of the principal villain so as to resemble Bigshaw as 
much as possible. The unhappy Smith has the 
hardest work of it, his half-ho he and Sundays 


being entirely taken up with the transcribing. My 
roprietor munificently gave him an apple on Friday 


t, to enco e him to renewed exertions, but I 
doubt whether he will hold out much longer. We 
shall probably have to purchase a Hoe’s machine. We 
have one hundred and forty subscribers, besides three 
who have not quite made up their minds on the sub- 
ject, their encounters with B. being rather undecided. 

e circulation may, of course, be said to be in some 
degree “forced,” and there is a great deal of jealous 
excited by it. I have been even threatened wi 
personal violence for my involuntary share in the 
matter, but magnus est Bigshaw, e prevalebit. I 
refer all captious persons to my proprietor. 

‘We have a great difficulty, by the by, in filling The 
Poet's Corner, which has been the cause of words— 
and more than words—passing between Bigshaw and 
myself, or rather from him to me. You don’t happen 
to have any verses by you—I mean in your library, 
for it doesn’t so much signify about the authorship, 
so long as they are not very well known, like Rule 
Britannia or Tol Sor the Brave. There is a little 
idiot here called Montgomery, who, Bigshaw took it 
into his obstinate alt must surely be a poet, since 
he was always moping, and keeping to himself ; but he 
has never given us anything, although B. stood over 
him the an day with a wicket for nearly haif an 
hour. He wrote to his father, instead of for King 
Pepyn, and there’s been a precious row. However, 
that’s all blown over. There have been one or two 
essays signed Caustic, which have been very popular, 
except with the fellows against whom y dm were 
directed. A little spice of personality is Tg | 
relished; only the victims—when endowed wi 
physical strength—-have a habit of calling upon me, as 
editor, to give up the name of the writer. If B. can 
lick them, I am authorised to reply “ Bigshaw ;” but 
if the injured party is more than he can manage, I 
have to reply that it is inconsistent with the character 


of a journal constructed upon the principles of King 
Pepyn to surrender the name of a contributor. Then 
I suffer for my Roman fortitude, which, however, I 
may confess to you, is not so noble as it looks, since I 
“do” all the sarcasm myself. However, pecuniary 
success and popularity (in its best sense, i. ¢., Circula- 
tion) cannot be looked for without some drawbacks. 
We flourish beyond expectation. I delight in my new 
a, and when the governor asks me what pro- 
ession I have fixed my mental eye upon, I shall know 
which to choose. My youthful aspiration of becom- 
ing a Merchant (caught from the Arabian Nighis), 
and trafficking in ivory, precious stones, and beautiful 
female slaves, worth hundreds of purses of sequins, 
has vanished before the realities of life. I con- 
duct a angry’ periodical. You have no conception 
of the of it. There is quite a rage for voluntary 
contribution at Acacia House, although we mainly 
depend Me 9 our staff. Naggit, a fourth-form boy, 
distrustful of his own literary powers, but anxiously 
desirous of appearing in print, even by deputy, 
ed to us to publish his mother’s letters, of which 
e gets three a week. Without hurting his feelings, 
by any out the want of interest for the general 
public in such domestic contributions (for the fact 
is I am under obligations to Naggit to the extent of 
three bob and a tizzy), I explained to him that the 
state of the law forbade our taking advantage of his 
“=. honourable proposal without Mrs N.’s consent. 

‘There is an average of five sonnets, weekly, ad- 
dressed to Lucy, the least objectionable-looking of 
the five housemaids: “To Lucy, washing my Feet,” is 
the title of one of them just received, and written by 
a youth of ten, who enjoys the privilege, which he has 
thus celebrated in song, every 8 y night. Ah 
me, Uncly-buncly, I sometimes regret that I am no 
longer a small boy ! 

‘We have only once been regularly taken in, in our 
editorial capacity. Tallboys, a sixth-form fellow, sent 
us in twelve riddles, guaranteed to be his own compo- 
sition, “the answers to appear in our next.” The 
riddles, so far as the questions went, were admirable, 
but they unfortunately went no further. When we 
sent to Tallboys for “copy” for the ensuing number, 
he laughed in the face of little Snooks (our printer's 
devil), and told him that he had asked the questions 
merely for information. 

‘We had a serious difficulty, too, with our leading 
novelist, Jones. He has high connections in the 
school—a first-cousin who is a Monitor, and a boy 
who has borrowed his paint-box in the sixth form 
—and these put him up to a wicked trick u us, 
and stood by him afterwards, so that repri were 
rendered impossible. He tirst worked up the Gore- 
spotted Goblet to a dreadful degree of mystification— 
leaving the public quite in the dark as to who was 
who, and especially who was the Viilain—and then 
suddenly struck work; declined to unravel the 
tangled skein without pecuniary com tion. We 
had to pay the little rutfian one-and-ninepence and a 
knife with six blades before he would resume hi 
pen. The interview between Bigshaw and himself 
and friends (without whom he never stirs) was some- 
thing out of the common way of literary negotiations. 

‘I have read somewhere that the bane of editors 
are the people with grievances, and I can well believe 
it. If Dr Swishem canes the wrong boy (and between 
ourselves, he is not particular as to identity), or if 
our usher sets an imposition 1] than is humane, 
King Pepyn, forsooth, is appealed to, to set matters 
right. “Your sense of justice, Mr Editor, will cause 
you, I am convinced, at any risk, to , the 
oppressed and to —- the tyrant.” Now, that may 
do very well for the Daily Telegraph and the world 
at large, but in the case of King Pepyn and Acacia 
House, the scourging would come from the wrong 
quarter ; a lettre de cachet would ya my proprietor 
in the black-hole, and there would an immediate 


—— 
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arrest of our circulation. These things, however, are 
but as spots in the sun of our prosperity, Uncly-buncly ; 
and that you may be only half as jolly as myself, is 
the earnest wish of your affectionate nephew, 
EPAMINONDAS SMITH. 

‘ P. 8S. Knowing your objection to my running into 
debt, I just mention that in addition to my little 
liability to Naggit, I owe 14s. 6d. to the cake-man. 
A sovereign would cover everything, with a little 
margin.’ 


[ had transcribed my nephew's letter, word for 
word, as above, and was only hesitating as to sending 
it to the printer from the consideration that the 
success of k ing Pepyn might cause fanatical persons 
to perceive more Obvious Voids in periodical liter- 
ature than ever, when there came a postman’s knock, 
and behold a second missive from Acacia House, 
in the same fine round hand. I append the mournful 
production, as a warning to literary speculators, and 
a healthy antidote to the delusive hopes which may 
have been awakened by the preceding narrative. 

‘My pear Uncte—Please to send me the skiv 
de by return, for I sadly want some comfort. 

en I wrote to you three weeks ago, I was happy 
and prosperous; now I am wretched and ruin 
King Pepyn was (mark the tense) a decided success ; 
a nephew was an editor, revered and in clover. 
ow he is nothing, for there is no periodical for him 
to conduct. We have been destroyed by the never- 
to-be-sufficiently-execrated system of competition. 
An Obvious Void was perceived in Acacia House 
serial literature by certain miscreants, and they started 
@ magazine, and ran it against King Pepyn, to the 
destruction of both. They had the vulgarity to call 
it Ribston Pippin. They parodied my inimitable 
Boots at the Lion by a ribald work, illustrated in the 
sensational style, and entitled Shoes at the Tiger. 
They turned the Gore-spotted Goblet into (I must con- 
fess, well-merited) ridicule. They exhibited the back 
numbers of the London Journal from which we had 
borrowed our “original cuts.” Their malignity was 
equalled, however, by their stupidity. They would 
have had no chance whatever of imperilling our 
existence, if merit was to decide the question, but 
am | it was not merit, but tuppences. The pro- 
prietor of our rival ~~ to be the Monitor who 
1s intrusted with the duty of giving out the weekly 
pocket-money allowance of sixpence apiece to the 
whole school. Some of this is generally stopped for 
broken windows (Dr Swishem’s windows are more 
expensive than most people’s, I have observed), but 
there is always threepence to be distributed to every- 
body. Now, the proprietor of the Ribston Pippin 
stopped twopence of this at the fountain-head, as it 
were, for subscriptions to that miserable print. He 
milked the cow before our pail could approach the 
animal. Bigshaw might thrash the juniors (and I 
must confess he did his duty in that respect), but he 
could not punch two pennies out of one. His endea- 
vours to do so only provoked public indignation. The 
being compelled, upon one ood to subscribe to a 
—a which was rubbish, and, on the other, the 
ing licked because they had thereby no money left 
to subscribe to a tiem | (excellent though it might 
be), aroused the angry passions of the one hundred 
and twenty little boys of Acacia House. The big 


boys (not engaged or interested in either serial) rather | Th 


encou s impatience of taxation, by which, as 
I read in history, my fellow-countrymen disgrac 
themselves once before in the case of the royal martyr 
Charles I. Nor were the catastrophes totally dis- 
similar. At the distribution, or rather the appropria- 
tion of pocket-allowance on Saturday last (which may 
be compared to the ship-money affair), the five lower 
forms rose as one boy, and effected a revolution, They 
did not cut off our heads indeed, as in the historical 
case above alluded to, but they severely maltreated 


ed | carried off the naked co 


(with knotted handkerchiefs with a 2 ee inside 
them) our other extremities. I speak only for self and 
proprietor, but conjecture that the staff of the Ribston 
Pippin got “toko” likewise. I observe at least that 
they write at the standing desks in preference to 
using the forms, and utter exclamations of pain as they 
take their seats at meal-times. Proprietors and editors 
are condemned to surrender their own weekly allow- 
ances, to supply what — be wanting in the way of 
wickets, bats, or football for the general use, for 


the remainder of the half: while the whole of our 
valuable “ plant” —comprising a box of magnum bonum 


ns, a ream of foolscap, a Walker's Rhyming 
Sedbeae, and all the back numbers of poor dethroned 
King Pepyn—have been consigned to the flames. 
‘ Hoping to hear from you soon—with the enclosure— 
I am, dear Uncle, your affectionate 
EPAMINONDAS.’ 


THE RESURRECTIONISTS. 


In the present day, in spite of the recent disclosures 
at the Sheffield Cemetery, a man may have reasonable 
hope that his body will be allowed to rest quietly in 
its appointed grave. But it was not so formerly; and 
men who would hardly like to be considered more 
than middle-aged, can recall the days when the 
Resurgam Homos, as they styled themselves, or Body- 
snatchers and Resurrectionists, as they were called 
by the outer world, carried on a flourishing trade. 

In the ancient practice of surgery, anatomy was 
little regarded, and the corpses of murderers and 
other criminals afforded a sufficient supply of ‘sub- 
jects’ for the few students who held that examination 
of the dead human body was absolutely necessary ; 
but towards the close of the eighteenth century, the 
progress of surgical science on the continent, and the 
discoveries of John Hunter in England, caused men 
to turn their attention more and more to the study of 
nature; hence arose an increased demand for sub- 
jects, and the resurrectionists came forward to meet it. 

The graveyards in the more outlying parts of the 
metropolis were their usual haunts, and from these, 
in spite of every precaution, they carried off bodies 
innumerable. In many instances, the grave-diggers, 
sextons, and persons appointed to take care of the 
burial-grounds, were in the pay of the body-snatchers, 
and would leave their gates unlocked, and turn their 
backs when the deed was being accomplished. So 
little confidence had the public in these official guar- 
dians, that in many instances the friends of the 
deceased person were wont to keep watch, night 
after night, by the side of the grave, until. such time 
had elapsed as to render the body no longer fit for 
the purposes of the surgeon. Even their kindly 
vigilance was too often baffled. A very short period 
of inattention was sufficient for the resurrectionists, 
whose boast it was that they could remove a body 
from a grave of the ordinary depth in forty-five 
minutes. They never removed the whole of the 
earth from the grave, but simply dug a hole at 
the head of the coffin, until it was bared to view. 
Inserting a peculiarly shaped crowbar between the 
lid and the coffin, they pri up the lid, which 
generally broke in two from the superincumbent 
weight of earth. The body was then drawn out, 
stripped of its clothing, and carried away in a sack. 
e body-snatchers were most particular in repla- 
cing every article of clothing in the grave, and merely 
rpse. The reason for this 
was, that body-snatching was by the law of Eng- 
land merely a misdemeanour ; but taking the clothing 
was felony, and would have subjected them to trans- 
portation. They were extremely careful also to 
replace everything in the grave in the same order as 
they had found it. The friends of the departed were 
in the habit of putting private marks on the grave, 
to discover whether it been desecrated ; such as a 
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piece of stick, a flower, or an oyster-shell. These 
were replaced with the most rigorous exactitude; and 
consequently many a mourning survivor fondly 
believed that the grave still contained the remains 
of his beloved one, while in reality it was only 
tenanted by an em coffin. Spring-guns were 
occasionally set in the churchyards, but without avail. 
During the daytime, the resurrectionists sent a 
female member of their fraternity into the place, for 
the purpose of observing where the pegs were fixed 
to which at night the wires would be attached ; there- 
fore, when night came, they easily found the pegs, 
and feeling their way cautiously along the wires, 
they removed the loaded weapon, and pursued their 
avocation in security. 

The surgeons were not without their share of risk 
in these affairs, as they frequently had to take the 
bodies from the houses of the resurrectionists to the 
hospital. On one occasion, a student was conveying 
a subject, carefully packed in a hamper, in a 
hackney-coach, from one hospital to another. To his 
surprise and alarm, the coach stopped in Bow Street, 
in front of the police-office. The coachman descended 
from his box, and putting his face in at the window, 
said in a low but significant tone: ‘Sir, my fare to 
the place you want to go to is a guinea, unless you 
wish to be put down here.’ The student took the 
hint, and paid the money. 

The leading men among the resurrectionists were 
wont to strut about the dissecting-rooms, and give 
themselves no small airs. At the commencement of 
a certain session, one Murphy, a noted character, 
presented himself before the house-surgeon. After 
some unimportant conversation, he said: ‘ Well, 
doctor, this season I must have twenty guineas down, 
and nine guineas for every “thing” I bring you’ 
(‘ Thing’ was the cant phrase for ‘ body.’) 

‘Nonsense,’ replied the surgeon; ‘’tis downright 
extortion. I shall employ some one else.’ 

‘Very well, sir, said Murphy turning on his heel ; 
‘but you won’t be able to do without us.’ 

The event proved that Murphy was right. The new 
men were either bribed off by the old gang, or else 
were exposed and detected by the police ; so the doctors, 
in despair, were obliged to re-employ Mr Murphy. 

Here is a genuine extract from a diary kept by one 
of this gentleman’s fraternity. ‘ Dec. 24, 1811.—At 
twelve midnight, party went to Wygate—got three 
small. Came back, and got two large at a 
Came home, then settled at Ben’s. h man’s s " 
L.8, 16s. 8d. Friday 27.—Went to look out. Came 
home; met Ben and Dan. Went to Harp’s; got one 
large ; took it to Jack’s house. Jack, Bill, and Tom 
met with us, getting drunk. Saturday 28, 4 a.m.— 
Whole y to Guy’s and St Thomas’s crib; got 
six ; took them to St Thomas’s ; packed up three for 
Edinbro’ ; took one over to Guy’s.’ 

The two kings of this unhallowed craft—for it was 
in but few hands—were the above-mentioned Murphy 
and one Patrick. The following story is told of the 
latter, as a specimen of his untiring activity. 

He was one day strolling about Sydenham, with 
nothing particular to do, when he heard that a female 
body, supposed to be that of a pauper from Woolwich 
workhouse, had been found in the canal, and was then 
lying in the stable of an adjoining public-house. 
Having always an eye to busimess, he entered the 
public-house, called for a glass of ale, and entered 
mto conversation with the stable-boy, who remarked : 
‘Catch me sitting up with another dead body.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Mr Patrick. 

‘ Because, last time, the parish-officer gave me next 
to nothing for my trouble.’ 

Patrick chuckled inwardly, and apparently out of 
pure absence of mind, began playing with the lock of 
the stable-door. He — left, and went straight 
up to London. He returned the same night with a 
trusty friend and a bunch of keys. 


Next morning, a jury of twelve honest fellows was 
impanneled by the coroner. After hearing a certain 
amount of evidence, the coroner said: ‘ Now, then, 
nage ge if you please, we will view the body.’ The 

y led the way into the stable; a cloth which 
covered some object in an empty stall was removed, 
and disclosed to the eyes of the astonished jury a 
truss of straw! 

On another occasion, a footman, who was acquainted 
with Patrick, informed him that his master was dead, 
and that he thought something could be done with the 
body. Patrick declined to have anything to do with 
the affair, until the coffin was Pn covey hate which 
was accordingly done on Saturday night, the funeral 
bein whol for the following day. The footman 
and Patrick then removed the body, placed it in the 
garden, and filled up the coffin with earth. Patrick 
actually attended the funeral, and afterwards stated 
that he could not help smiling when the clergyman 
alluded to ‘our dear departed brother.’ 

A number of persons who died in the metropolitan 
workhouses had no relations or friends near at hand, 
and Mr Patrick took advantage of this circumstance 
to assume a variety of disguises, and boldly claim the 
bodies of the deceased. He was aided in this scheme 
by one Conchman, a strong, broad-shouldered fellow, 
who was employed by Patrick to carry the subjects 
to the hospitals. This system had been carried on at 
St Giles’s workhouse with great success for some 
time, when Murphy, the: rival monarch of the 
resurgam homos, grew jealous at Patrick’s prosperity. 
By plying Conchman with drink, he wormed out the 
whole of the secret from him, and advised him to 
inform the Board of Guardians of the affair, as the 
would reward him handsomely. Conchman accord- 
ingly turned traitor, and Patrick was arrested by the 
police, but eventually discharged, for want of sufficient 
evidence. 

On another occasion, Murphy and Patrick were 
working amicably together as partners in a most 
lucrative undertaking. There was a private burial- 
ground belonging to two old women who resided in 
a cottage hard i They employed one Whackett 
as grave-digger and watchman. Messrs Murphy and 
Patrick concluded an arrangement with this man, 
by which the graveyard was placed at their disposal. 
Whackett used to leave the gate unbolted, provided 
them with a private key, and even made secret marks 
on such graves as he deemed it advisable to rifle, for 
the purpose of guiding them in their nightly rambles. 
Unfortunately, however, two rival resurrectionists, 
named Vaughan and Hollis, got scent of the affair, 
and calling one day upon Whackett, threatened to 
expose him unless he gave them a share in the job. 
Whackett made no reply, but crossing immediately 
over to a public-house which was full of labourers, 
shouted out to the assembled company : ‘ Do you see 
those two men? They are body-snatchers, and have 
come to bribe me to let them rob the graveyard.’ 
The labourers, excited to fury by these words, rushed 
out, and chased Hollis and Vaughan for their lives. 
The bafiled scoundrels, in revenge, went before a 
magistrate, and told him that if he examined the 
burial-ground at Holywell Mount, he would find the 
graves in numerous instances despoiled of their dead. 
The rumour spread, crowds of ple assembled, 
the graves were opened, and found tenantless. The 
mob were enraged beyond measure; they gutted 
Whackett’s house completely, dragged his wife and 
children through a horse-pond, and seizing Whackett, 
attempted to | aed him alive. The miserable wretch 
was half suffocated when he was rescued by the 
constables. Even the two aged proprictresses, who 
were totally innocent of the whole affair, had their 
windows broken. 

A few particulars in the biographies of some of 
these men are worth noting. Besides following this 
repulsive occupation at home, two of them, named 
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respectively Hamett and Crouch, pursued the not 
less henieite trade of qupédinnus during the 
Peninsular campai, They took out licences as 
sutlers, by way of blinding the eyes of the authorities 
to their real business, which was that of stripping the 
bodies and drawing the teeth of the slain. Heaven 
and their own consciences alone can tell whether they 
serupled to put the wounded to death for fear their 
cries should be heard! For a period of three months this 
worthy couple, the Pylades and Orestes of the carrion- 
field, mi each other. Each thought his friend had 


fallen by some stray bullet, and Jamented him after his 
fashion. One night, Mr Crouch resolved to plunder a 
deserted chiteau. He was cautiously groping his way 


> the 4 h the forlorn —_ as 

‘or q n he heard another pair o! oe 
pi we A He drew back, and prepared for a struggle, 
but listening, he ised the peculiar, hard, asth- 
matic breathing of his long-lost crony. We leave 
the scene of their happy meeting to the reader’s 
imagination, and conclude Orouch’s history. He 
returned home rich with ill-gotten spoil, and took a 
hotel at Margate. For a while he prospered, but 
soon his former course of life was discovered. His 
customers deserted him; he lost all his money, 
robbed his old mate Hamett, was sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment, and was at last found 
seated in a public-house in Tower Hill, stone-dead ! 

Hamett also caused the downfall of another of his 
old companions—namely, Hollis, whom we have 
already mentioned. This Hollis was originally a 
sexton, then a body-snatcher, and after the Anatomy 
Bill had done away with the resurgam homos 
fraternity, a hackney-coachman. On one occasion, 
Hamett landed from | with his daughter, havin 
in his possession a box filled with teeth, worth apron 
hundred pounds, the result of his travels. Meeting 
an acquaintance at Tower Stairs, Hamett put his 
daughter and the baggage into a hackney-coach, 
telling the man to drive to his house at Deptford. On 
arriving near the house, the c whose name 
was Haydon, told Miss Hamett that by alighting at 
that spot she would save a turnpike toll. The girl 
got out accordingly, and hurried off with her bundles, 

ing all about the box of teeth, which was placed 
under the coachman’s seat. Haydon was ignorant of 
the contents, but guessed from the weight of the box 
and something he had overheard from Hamett that 
it contained valuables. He drove hastily away, and 
on reaching home ed the box; he was sorely 
disappoi to find it filled with teeth, of the value 
of which he knew nothing. He shewed the box to his 
friend Hollis, who, with affected unwillingness, but 
secret joy, offered him five pounds for the bargain. 
Hollis wold the teeth in lots to various dentists 
from time to time. Hamett, who was inquiring in 
every direction for his lost treasure, called upon the 
dentists who had been his former customers. He 
identified portions of his own property, and caused 
Hollis to be arrested. Hollis was tried, but, through 
a defect in the evidence, found not guilty. He then 
became a horse-stealer, and turned king’s evidence 
against one of his own accomplices, who was in conse- 
uence ——— to the scaffold. After this, he was 
uunned by the lowest scoundrel of his acquaintance, 
and eventually died in the depths of poverty and 
wretchedness. 

Bad as body-snatching was, there was in the lowest 
depth a deeper still. In the year 1828, the whole 
kingdom was convulsed with horror on learning that 
a couple of miscreants at Edinburgh, on their own 
confession, had sent fifteen of their fellow-creatures 
out of the world, for the purpose of selling their dead 
bodies to the surgeons. The crime introduced a new 
word into the English language, which is still in 
use, though happily only in a metaphorical sense. 
But thirty years ago the word ‘ Burke’ was a name of 
terror ; and’ those who are old enough to recollect the 


murder of the Italian boy by the notorious Bishop 
and Williams, will remember the horror they expe- 
rienced when walking at night through the more 
lonely suburbs of London, lest suddenly a pitch-plaster 
should be cla) over their mou 

The hideous atrocity of these crimes at length 
aroused the attention of our sluggish legislators, who 
ought to have settled the affair long before. In the 
as <i —_ Mr a introduced an Anatomy 

ill, which was passed by a large majority in the 
Commons, but was thrown out by the House of Lords. 
Then came the hurricane of Reform, and all smaller 
measures had to bow their heads before the blast. 
In 1832, Mr Warburton again brought forward his 
bill somewhat amended. It was discussed in extremely 
thin houses, fifty members only being ee in the 
Commons at the second reading, and only fifteen peers 
in the Lords on the same occasion. However, it 
passed into law, and, thanks to its beneficent influ- 
ence, Body-snatching and Burking have become tales 
of the while ‘the schools of anatomy are better 
supplied with subjects than they ever were under the 
old system. 

It is amusing as well as instructive to turn to the 
debates on the bill, and note how at all periods of the 
world’s history obstinate prejudice opposes improve- 
ment, Colonel Sibthorp attacked the measure with 
the utmost violence. Henry Hunt, the orator of the 
people, and hero of Peterloo, assailed the bill bitterly, 
d ing it was an inroad on the privileges of the 
poor, al threatened to move that the bodies of all 

lacemen and pensioners should be delivered up for 
issection. Mr Macaulay took the other side, and 
proved with much force that the bill would protect 
the far more than the rich. He said: 

‘An ordinary murderer hides the body, and dis- 
poses of the property ; Bishop and Williams dig holes, 
and bury the property, but expose the body to sale. 
The more wretched, the more lonely any human 
being may be, the more desirable a prey is he to these 
wretches. It is the man, the mere naked man that 
they pursue.’ 
hen speaking of the inestimable benefits surgery 
has derived from anatomy, he said : 

‘The horse of Leopold, Duke of Austria (who im- 
prisoned our Ri Cceur-de-Lion), fell under him 
and crushed his leg. The ms said the limb 
must be amputated, but none of them knew how to 
amputate it. Leopold, in his agony, laid a hatchet on 
his thigh, and po or his servant to strike with a 
mallet. The leg was cut off, and he died of the gush 
of blood. Why, there is now no bricklayer who 
falls from a scaffold in England who cannot obtain 
surgical assistance infinitely superior to that which 
the sovereign of Austria could command in the 
twelfth century !’ 

The argument contained in this story is conclusive, 
and the only wonder is that our legislature did not 
pass the Anatomy Bill a eons sooner. Surgical 
science would have advan with swifter strides, 
and the pride of the English people would have been 
spared one of the most humiliating chapters in our 


A DAY IN THE QUEENSLAND BUSH. 


Rovsep by the indescribable cackling of a pair of 
laughing jackasses, I turn over on one side with a 
long wide yawn, and stretching owt my arms, aay 
raise them until I place my hands under my head. 
The touch of earth and startles me; then I 
become conscious of the c of the cicadas, and the 
cry of the leatherheads, who are busy among the 
scarlet blossoms of the tea-scrub down in the river- 
bed below me. Slowly I become aware that I am 
awake, that I am in the bush in Queensland, and that 
it is just daybreak. , 

The fire has burned itself out, and the morning air 
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is rather chilly ; the river-bed is hidden by a thick 
mist, fated soon to disperse before the rays of the sun, 
which already gleam on the top branches of the gum- 
trees and iron-barks around. There is no breeze; and 
but for the cicadas, the leatherheads, and one crow 

heasant, whose long, monotonous note is heard every 
few minutes, the silence would be complete. Throw- 
ing my blanket off me, I stand upright, thereby 
disturbing the repose of my dog Belle, who follows 
suit by a ong stretch and a longer yawn, then wag- 
ging her tail, looks at me as plainly as if she spoke it 
oTchaaeien® 


The first natural impulse is to look round for 
the horses: the eye glances through long vistas of 
trees, for although the country is thickly timbered, 
the trees do not branch out till they attain some 
height, and the range of view is considerable. Find- 
ing no appearance of the animals, I conclude that 
they have strolled up the river-bank whilst feeding, 
hm 4 start off in search. The dew on the long grass 
soon soaks through my boots, but it matters not, for 
the sun is rising, and wet feet two hours hence would 
be a luxury. ere is a little hillock a few hundred 
yards off, and hoping to see the horses from the top 
of it, I stride along, crossing many a fallen tree, and 
brought up at last by a deep, narrow creek, with 
more mud than water in it. Jumping across, I whistle 
to Belle, but she does not heed the call; her nose and 
fore-paws are busy at work in a hole by the side of 
the creek. From the uproar she makes, yelping and 
scratching at the hole, I feel sure she has a bandi- 
coot before her; and having found, after jumping back, 
that the earth is rotten and easily worked, I pick up 
a stick, and help her to tear away the creature’s cover. 
In a few minutes, the bandicoot thinks it proper to 
‘clear out;’ there is a rush, a scuffle, and Belle holds in 
her mouth a dead animal, somewhat like a rat in 
appearance, but as large as a rabbit. Her sharp, 


— eyes look at me through a thick cloud of dust, 
and I 


now she wants to ask whether she has 
caught her own breakfast or mine. Bandicoot is too 
good fare for a dog, so I take it from her, and hang 
it up in a tree, to remain there till my return. 
Crossing the creek, and reaching the top of the 
hillock, I see, at the distance of f a mile, the 
whisking of a tail, which I recognise to be the pro- 
perty of old Molly, a mare of a a and thoughtful 
appearance. The conviction is increased when, 
slowly from behind a couple of trees, emerges 
Button, a cob of moderate size, but well put together, 
and, in colonial language, a little nugget. Button is 
quietly feeding, and merely raising his head a moment 
to look apathetically at Belle and myself, resumes his 
researches into vegetation. Both animals are hobbled, 
and, after a long day’s journey, are not likely to stray 
at night, especially as they are in a country strange to 
them, and they have water close at hand. I drive them 
slowly up to the camp, for wherever one sleeps at night 
is ed the camp, whether a tent is used or not. 
Then collecting some bark and dry gum-leaves, I make 
a tire, heap dead-wood on it, and commence operations 
on the bandicoot. Having skinned and cleaned it, I 
place it carefully among the ashes, and taking a 
towel from my valise, walk down to the river for my 
matutinal bath. The sun has dispersed the mist 
completely, and the branches of the tea-trees, which 
ny into the stream, have numerous large water- 
izards on them, which, hearing my approach, scuttle 
out to the end of each branch, and fall with a plop 
into the water, exciting Belle to supercanine efforts 
to catch them. Finding a deep water-hole, I undress, 
and dash in head-foremost; Belle follows ; and for five 
minutes we have a good time, swimming and splash- 
ing about, Belle every now and again going ashore 
only to shake herself, and plunge in again. Swim- 
ming to the bank, I give myself a good soaping, take 
another dive, have a hearty rub with a coarse towel, 
and then putting on flannel shirt, socks, breeches, 


boots, and cabbage-tree hat, feel ready for breakfast 
and the day’s work. 

Filling my tin quart pot with water, I place it 
on the fire to boil, and taking a lump of damper 
from my saddle-pouch, commence with a 
appetite to discuss the warm and tender bandi- 
coot. In a few minutes the water boils, and 
taking it from the fire, I throw a handful of tea into 
the pot, and place it on one side to cool. This simple 
process represents the whole art and mystery of tin- 
pot tea- ing in the bush; most people carry sugar 
with them to flavour the infusion, but for many years 
I have been accustomed to take my tea @ la Chinois. 
Unfortunately, all pleasures are fleeting; breakfast 
is finished ; and after packing one horse with blankets 
and valise, and saddling the other, I light my pipe, 
and start on my journey. The track which I {ollow 
is not so well defined as a dray-road, nor yet so diffi- 
cult to follow as a common bush-track, where there 
is es to guide one save blazed trees at long 
intervals; it is, in fact, a medium between these two 
extremes. Drays have passed over it long since, but 
tall grass conceals their wheel-ruts, and at six feet 
distance from the track on either side, no trace of it 
is visible, so that it is requisite to be incessantly 
watchful in order to keep to it. The first few miles 
pass without any incident, when arriving at the top of 
a little hill, there rises suddenly close before my horse 
a large kangaroo; then a second and third ; they stand 
for a moment with their large soft eyes wide open, 
and their huge ears erect, then turning, rapidly bound 
off, clearing bushes and logs in their Hight, their long 
tails straight out behind them at each leap, and Belle 
in full cry after them, with as much chance of over- 
taking them as a Dutch galliot after a screw steam- 
sloop. Belle finding herself quite distanced, makes 
an excuse for leaving the chase, by pursuing with 
frantic howls a large iguana, and when, by darting 
up a gum-tree, the creature escapes her, e stands 
at the foot with her eyes upon the lizard, and ears 
and tail straight on end; evidently anxious to con- 
vince me that she thinks iguana much better than 
kangaroo—in which opinion, having eaten both, I 
quite coincide with her. 

Leaving the lizard up its tree, I follow the track, 
which leads me up a steep range of hills, over 
extremely rough ground, where the quaint-lookin 
grass-tree flourishes luxuriantly, sending its tall 
straight seed-rods five feet into the air. At the top 
of the range, I find handsome heaths, three feet in 
height; a few trees, with bright yellow flowers, 
almost like a hyacinth in shape, and others with 
scarlet blossoms—forming a great contrast to the 
brilliant green of their leaves, so different to the 
dull dead green of those of the gum-tree. Round 
these blossoms hover large and ale butterflies, and 
to and from the trees fly parrots and paroquets of 
most varied plumage, from the gorgeous red-wi 
to the little green love-bird. yhite and blac 
cockatoos fly past, uttering their harsh discordant 
cries ; and a select seat | of laughing jackasses, snugly 
ane me on the branch of a blue gum, practise a 
aughing chorus. Belle is in clover; she starts a wal- 
laby, and watches his long leaps in astonishment ; she 
finds something on the ground, and keeps going round 
it in circles, barking furiously, till I, expecting a snake, 
ride up, and find her facing a large jew lizard, which, 
with huge open mouth, keeps turning round and round 
as she turns. I kill the hideous thing with my whip, 
and we go on down the range. As we descend the 
steep hillside, I can see that there is a river before 
me, and I know that when I cross I shall have 
only twelve miles more to my destination. But it 
proves a long way to that river; the sun gets high, 
and my poor beasts are sadly thirsty and fatigued. 
Belle trots along with her tongue out and her sides 
panting ; an iguana runs across the path, and up a 
tree, but Belle, with one careless glance, drops her 
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head again, and pushes on. There is a rising-ground 
dans oie ahead, and I feel sure the = 5 will 
be visible on the other side; but on reaching and sur- 
mounting it, another long stretch of bush-country is 
before us. Wearily we plod along, the sun seeming 
to get warmer every minute, when, almost to my 

rise, 1 find myself suddenly on the river-bank ; 
and not to my surprise alone, for from a water-hole, 
two large white pelicans take wing; black ducks rise 
from the water, and wood-ducks from the banks; 
ahingas or darters, perched on dead trees near the 
surface of the water, protrude their long, snake-like 
necks ; and the usual plop-plop of the lizards is heard 
as they drop into the flood, to appear the next 
moment with their heads only above water, and 
their great mouths wide open. 

The r horses bury their noses in the stream ; and 
after they have somewhat quenched their thirst, I 
lead them to the best patch of grass within view, 
hobble them, and the saddling, take from the pouch a 
good chunk of damper and slice of cold beef; these, 
with numerous hearty drinks of the pure water, and 
then a smoke in the shadiest spot I can find, consider- 
ably comfort the inner man. Pipe finished, and body 
refreshed, I rise, saddle the horses, and proceed to 
ford the river. It is some two hun yards in 
width from bank to bank, but in the present d 
season has a large bank of shingle uncovered in mid- 
stream, so that I get across without swimming, and 
aim only saddle-deep in one or two places. The 
rapidity with which rivers in Queensland rise and 
subside is one of the most striking phenomena found 
there. A week’s rain would raise this stream, which 
I now so easily ford, some ten or twelve feet, and 
convert it into an impassable torrent. 

Mounting the steep bank on the other side, I have 
but little difficulty in finding the track, which leads 
me along the edge of a dense scrub, thick almost as 
an Indian jungle, but neither so impervious nor so 
variegated in colour. About the edge of it, wallabies 
and paddy-melons are playing, and they rush in by 
the half-dozen on my finan 4 On the branches of 
trees which project above the scrub are a few fine fat 
serub turkeys, and their deep note to each other of 
‘tock-tock’ mingles with the calls of the wonga-wonga 

igeon, the screams of the cockatoos, and the ever- 
ing chirp of the cicadas. My path does not 
eal Hove the scrub; for some few miles I coast 
round it, and then enter a wide, well-grassed plain, 
almost free from timber, and most refreshing to the 
eye; it is, in fact, a sensation quite peculiar, though 
somewhat resembling the feeling of arriving at an 
oasis in a desert. 

The dread monotony of gum-trees in the Aus- 
tralian bush has to be felt to be appreciated. A 
ye is a pleasing and pretty object, in its way, 

it red, white, or blue gum-tree ; but — 
from morning to night—gum-trees by tens, hundreds, 
and thousands of thousands, create a feeling more 
tiresome, more fatiguing, and more monotonous than 
—s else I know. After riding all day through 
these gloomy yet shadeless forests, one sees with 
re a river, creek, or wall of scrub—anything to 
cause variety ; but an open grassy plain is something 
glorious indeed. The onc feel it, their bush-trot 
is changed to a canter, and over the rough, though 
soft soil, we gallop merrily on. There they go! one, 
three, five emus, splendid birds, running in Indian file, 
with their long nde at full stretch. Even as they run, 


each bird stands four or four-and-a-half feet in height, 
and I look to Belle to see whether she is mad enough to 
pursue, but, poor creature, the hot day’s work has told 
on her, and she is evidently ‘ working her passage,’ for 


her head is low, and her tongue hangs out. Turning 
in the saddle, I watch the superb birds as long as they 
remain in sight, wishing for a fresh horse pe a rifle ; 
and when I look once more ahead, find that I have 
approached closely to a group of five or six large 


bottle-trees, whose strangely swollen trunks bend at 
different angles towards each other. A few squatter 

igeons and a flock of bronze-wings, roused by Belle, 
hart, with flapping wings, into the tuft of green 
which so oddly crowns the quaint, dropsical-looking 
bottle stem. Over the long a long neck, with a 
bird’s head on it, rises, and then disappears; at a 
hundred yards’ distance, another such head is raised, 
and suddenly pulled down, as if there was a wire fast 
to it. The birds are almost large enough to be emus, 
but I recognise the great bustard, or, as it is here 
called, the plain turkey—in contradistinction to the 
scrub turkey, which, though much smaller, is better 
eating than its large namesake. The turkeys run 
rapidly away, darting up the head now and again; 
but, keeping a sharp eye on the track, I move steadily 
on. The grassy plain is passed, and for a long way 
the country is of the regular bush character; but at 
last a space of burned grass, and the tracks of sheep, 
inform me that I am in the vicinity of a station; and 
erelong I come upon a wooden shanty, standing at 
the side of a pretty large sheep-pen, and having a 
small patch of pumpkins and tomatoes in front of it. 
But there is no living creature about; the shepherd is 
still out with his flock, and will not drive them back 
to the yard till sundown. 

Searching about, I soon find the wheel-marks of 
the light cart used for conveying rations to the out- 
station from the head station ; and leaving the track 
which I have all day followed, I follow the faint 
wheel-tracks over a rocky hill and across a prett 
streamlet, reaching at last a well-marked batheonl, 
the fresh and deeply cut dray-ruts shewing that 
very lately wool has been sent down towards the 
coast, or stores carried up to the head station. 
After ten minutes’ riding along this road, I hear a 
human voice, and a hearty one it is; a few more 
paces, and there is the smoke of a fire and a black pot 
or ‘Billy’ standing beside it, evidently containing 
tea. A bushy-whiskered, red-shirted human starts up, 
shouting, ‘ Hullo! what cheer, mate? Have a panni- 
kin? Well, your brutes are baked. Where do you 
come from?’ Before replying to these questions, I 
carefully empty the pannikin of hot tea which he has 
handed to me, and then learn that the hut I have 
just passed is the five-mile station, so that I may 
expect to reach the head station in less than an hour. 
A few minutes’ conversation with this worthy, and, 
lighting a pipe at his fire, I continue my course. The 
road becomes more and more deeply marked, the 
sheep-tracks more numerous, and soon I hear the 
cracking of a bullock-driver’s whip, and pass the 
heavy-laden dray with its eight bullocks tugging the 
broad wheels donee the deep ruts of i a h 
road; then comes the barking of a dog, and the 
scampering of a flock of fine wethers, well fleeced, 
and ready for the shears. 

The last two or three miles seem very long, though 
many objects present themselves to divert attention : 
the creek close to which the road runs is narrow, but 
has a succession of long and deep water-holes ; one of 
these has been selected for sheep-washing, and men 
are busy putting up yards and fences; from them I 
learn that they commence washing on the next day. 
And now at length I get in sight of the head station, 
which consists of four or five low wooden houses, roofed 
with bark, and one long and more substantial wooden 
building, covered with shingles, yet having a some- 
what imposing appearance compared with the other 
erections. This is the wool-shed, where the sheep are 
sheared, and the wool pressed into bales and stored, 
till it is despatched on drays to the coast. Passing a 
large paddock and some half-a-dozen gunyahs or bark 
wigwams, beside which a few naked gins are cowering 
round a fire, I ride up to the house which I judge to 
be that of the owner of the station, and dismounting, 
walk up to a little verandah, well shaded by a creeper 
loaded with passion fruit, purple and green. 
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Now, to understand the manners and customs pre- 
valent in this part of the world, it must be mentioned 
that the gentlemen whose hospitality I am about to 
thrust myself upon are utter strangers to me ; I merely 
know their names, and they never heard of me before. 
But, following the rule of doing at Turkey as the 
turkeys do, I approach the verandah, and seeing two 
men lounging on chairs, I inquire of the eldest 
whether he is Mr Blank. He acknowledges the name; 
and I briefly inform him that I am Mr Soandso, 
that I have ridden over from Kangaroo River, and am 
on my way to Platybus Creek. Whereupon they 
assist me to place my saddle and other fixings on 
the verandah, and my host gives a coo-ee, which is 
answered in person by a black gin, of whom all I can 
say is that she is not naked. She answers to the 
name of Jack, and obeys orders by taking my horses 
off to the paddock; after which Mr Blank, in the 
most hospitable way remarks : ‘ You must have a jolly 
appetite ; tea will be ready in half-an-hour ; meantime, 
try a glass of rum and water—’tis the only drink we 
have bere.’ So, over a glass of grog, we have a social 
chat, turning over in succession the price of wool, the 
chance of rain, the late murder of Wills’ party, and 
the possibility of the blacks becoming dangerous in 
the immediate neighbourhood, the merit of various 
horses, and the latest news from Europe; in fact, all 
the usual bush-chat; till at last in comes the tea, 
carried by a hearty-looking Englishwoman, who, 
with her husband, have the general care of house and 
garden. Tea, beef-steaks, and sweet potatoes dis- 
appear in a marvellous way ; after which we lie down 
on the verandah with all our pipes alight, and conver- 
sation never slackening. 

The bright stars twinkle in a sky of perfect blue, 
the cicadas and frogs rival each other in noise ; and, 
after arranging to stop a few days at the station, to 
see the shearing and have a day’s shooting in the 
scrub, I lie down on a hard bed, and fal] into a deep 
and refreshing sleep. 


THE BLACK AND WHITE HOUSE IN 
THE DELL 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Iz stood alone in the dell, a sure object for the 
stranger’s eye to rest upon; and though I have called 
it the black and white house, under which title the 
curious were won’t to make inquiries respecting it, 
both house and dell bore the name of Raventree. Of 
course, there was the usual story of a raven’s nest 
defunct to account for the name, and the big elm of 
the ravens stood in the coppice, which clung to the 
house on one side like a demi-belt. There, too, waved 
the delicate leaves of the acacia with its white blossom, 
the red-tinted bunches of the sycamore and the ash, 
and the rich dark-green of the beeches. 

I saw the place for the first time in all the beauty 
which summer could hang about it, and I was going 
to it as my home henceforth. It had become the 
property of my stepfather, Geoffry Fernham, on 
the death of his cousin; and when I was in my 
twentieth year, there being no longer any pretext for 
keeping me at school, I received a sort of grudging 
permission to go home to Raventree. I had not seen 
my stepfather for five years, but I remembered every 
feature of his face and tone of his voice ; and when- 
ever I thought of him, I heard that voice, worried 
and fussy, saying : ‘ There, there ; keep out of the way, 
keep out of the way.’ And as in those old days, when 
he was poor and extravagant, and perpetually harassed 
with debt, there had never existed any show of affec- 
tion between us, so I knew that there would ‘be none 


now. I knew, too, that my life at Raventree must be 
lonely, for Geoffry Fernham, who had at first lavished 
his new wealth with all his old prodigality, seemed 
suddenly to have been struck with a penurious fit. 
He caused the greater part of the old house to be shut 
up, changed his habits entirely, and instead of the 
establishment which the master of Raventree might 
fairly be expected to keep up, he retained one woman- 
servant only, dismissing all the others. Moreover, 
the black and white house was haunted, of course. 
Through the coppice skirting the house, and thence 
to the silver willows by the red pool, lay a path which 
tradition said was kept bare by no mortal feet; it 
was the ghost’s walk. 

When I entered the house on this summer evening, 
it struck me that the sunshine left me at the door; 
and when I stood on the oak floor of the room which 
my stepfather chose to occupy as dining-room, draw- 
ing-room, and library in one, I looked at the low ceil- 
ing with its heavy beams, and felt as if I had the 
nightmare. My stepfather was seated at a table with 
some papers before him. As I entered, he looked u 
quickly, and nodded to me; but it was not the cool- 
ness of his greeting that made me stand there silent 
and motionless, as though I had been born dumb ; it 
was partly the great change which had passed over 
him, and partly it was a portrait which hung on the 
wall behind him ; a large, fierce, importunate portrait, 
with eyes that watched your every movement in 
dumb disapproval. It looked as if he had turned 
his back upon it on purpose, and as if, even with 
his back towards it, he could not forget that it was 
there. It was the predominant feature in the room, 
and its colours only made the man sitting below it 
more faded and haggard. As to the man himself, 
my stepfather, remembering him as I did, a hale, 
active man of forty-five, I should not have recognised 


him now. He had the snows of extreme old age on 
his head, his jaws had fallen in, his shoulders were 
bent, and his restless eyes were hollow and sunken. 


Only when he spoke was there anything familiar 
about him, for his voice had been spared in the 
general change. 

‘Well, Alice, you are come home; and I hope you 
will do as Martha bids you—that is to say,’ he added, 
with a sudden recollection that I was no longer a 
child, ‘I hope you will give as little trouble as you 
ean, and—hm’—— 

‘Keep out of my way.’ I supplied the hiatus men- 
tally ; the speech was so like his old speeches. So 
that was all I had to do: mind what Martha said to 
me, and keep out of my stepfather’s way. I might 
have asked who this Martha was, and where, in all the 
unknown dreariness of the house, I should find her, 
but I did not; I preferred beginning at once to look 
about for myself. I went back into the hall, and 
found my way from thence into a long straggling 
kitchen, which looked as if it had got the mildew. 
Long, damp, and uninvitjng as it was, I hesitated to 
enter. The very clock held its hands before its face 
in a stand-off manner, as though it would say: ‘ Don’t 
come—we want no one ; we are all mouldering away 
in peace here ; don’t disturb us; keep out of the way.’ 
The tables were worm-eaten, and the chairs, and the 
clock-case ; and when I looked at a long lean woman, 
who sat knitting by the fire, I started at the thought 
that she was worm-eaten too. I did not wonder that 
she sat by the fire this June day, for the kitchen was 
like a well, or a vault, where the dead bodies of 
chairs and tables were gradually crumbling to dust. 
The lean woman got up, still working away with her 
four knitting-needles at a stocking of gray worsted, 
but with her eyes fixed on me. They were curious 
eyes ; moist, like everything in the on, having a 
look of perpetual tearfulness, and with the upper lds 
heavy and seemingly swollen. I spoke to her, but I 
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no answer. Then I told her who I was, to which 
returned the query, Who else should I be? And 
then she led the way to a room, which I took for 
granted was to be mine, since my Ingenge had been 
already conveyed into it from the h nd since it 
was clear that if my gift of speech were ever to be 
used in the house, this Martha must be my respondent, 
I turned to speak to her in, and saw that the door 
had closed noiselessly, I was alone. I went and 
leaned out of the window, feeling angry. By and by, my 
anger collected into a choking lump in my throat, and 
an unreasoning fit of depression came over me. All 
around me, there was the beauty of waving woods and 
fields ; beyond them rose up the tall spires 
and the dark red chimneys of the town, and looking at 
these, it seemed to me that I could almost hear, like a 
faint echo, the din of busy streets, and the bustle of 
life ; but that life was far —y ° I could see, too, an 
opening in the trees, where the people from among 
those spires, coming down out of the smoke, used to 
hold picnics, but no one was there now. And I saw 
the silver willows which hung over the red pool, and 
dipped their branches in it, and beyond them a little 
curl of smoke from the red pool cottage. As fair a 
view, perhaps, as ever worshipper of scenery could 
wish for, but its very beauty and stillness filled me 
with a desperate wish to get away. I had never been 
accusto to solitude, and at first sight it was 
intolerable. I could not bear to think that when I 
turned my head into the grimness of the chamber 
behind me, there would be no voice to answer mine, 
no presence to take away from the loneliness. The 
change was so sudden and total, that, as I looked 
into the future, the dim possibilities and hopes which 
used to lurk there were gone, and it held out in reality 
nothing for me but this—to do as I was bidden, and 
keep out of my stepfather’s way. 


CHAPTER II. 


* Looking at the black and white house, miss?’ 

I know a time when I should have spurned the idea 
of nervousness, nevertheless, I turned round nervously 
at the sound of a voice in the silent wood speaking to 
me; but I saw only a red-faced old man eating his 
dinner on a tree-root, so 1 answered the question. 

* Yes, I am.’ 

* Most folks does. Some draws it too.’ 

And here he looked at my hands, which held no 
appliances for sketching, and grunted, whether in 
satisfaction or the reverse, I could not tell. 

‘The black and white house,’ he repeated slowly. 
‘That’s Raventree. Man and boy, I’ve knowed it 
fifty years, and my father he knowed it longer before 
me. But he’s gone, and the old house is going.’ 

‘Do you mean that it is decaying from age?’ 

The old man wiped his big knife across his leg, and 
then shut it meditatively fm Aes he spoke again. 

* Well, something of that it might be; there’s no 
saying. But it’s the family that’s going; wore out. 

en there begins to be a looking after next heirs 
among cousins and second-cdusins, then a family’s on 
its last legs, I say. They tell me there is but one of 
the name left after the squire, and the squire he’s 
— been the same man since he had that fit.’ 

* Fit?’ 

! He’d been out to dinner; never been out 
since. It’s two year ago now; and he got up from his 
bed a changed man: wouldn’t have an y near 
him but the housekeeper, and turned all the servants 
away. Curious, wasn't it? May be he saw the ghost. 
Anyhow, I’ve never been in the house myself since, 
no further than the kitchen door, and I’m the 
gardener.’ 

‘ Are you the gardener ?’ 

The old gentleman nodded. 

*But I can’t offer to shew you so much as the 
garden, for the squire’——- 


* Thank eee all the same, but I come from Raven- 
tree myself.’ 
* Ask your n, miss.’ 

And then I turned away, and I knew that he was 
——s me curiously, mumbling something to him- 
self, and I had to conquer a strong wish to turn back 
and talk to him again. I began to picture to myself 
that night two years ago, when the strong man was 
stricken down suddenly, and his stre left him for 
ever. It was not wonderful that I had known 
nothing of the fit which had so changed him, for who 
was likely to tell me in that dumb house, where the 
very sound of my own voice was beginning to strike 
me with a spectral strangeness? Neither did I know 
anything concerning the ghost whose walk lay before 
me. Yet, I can scarcely tell how it was, that in the 
first long days of my life at Raventree there had 
come up by degrees out of my solitude a senseless 
fear of something, I knew not what. It followed me 
like a shadow through the passages, and hovered in 
the corners of my room at night, though I could not 
tell what it was I feared. I know that superstitions 
do grow up before the eyes of those who live apart 
from the busy realities of the world ; I could detect 
in my stepfather many an evidence of some secret 
fancy or strange imagining, but it was yet early for 
the demons of isolation to hover about me, and 
besides, my shadow was not like the shadows of 
superstition. It was a sort of intangible back- 
thought, and the click of those everlastitig knitting- 
onaiien in the kitchen seemed to mix with it like 
a dim accompaniment. It was the presence of some- 
thing in the house which I could not understand, 
and having said thus much, I have said all that I 
knew myself concerning it. When you were a child, 
my friend, you saw the fierce eyes of lions and tigers 
in some dark passage as you walked along it ; and in 
the hall below, if there were no light, impossible bears 
and dogs lurked in the jungly corners, to spring upon 
you unawares from behind. By some such shado 
terror of a thing unseen, my footsteps were dogged, 
not only at night, but in the broad daylight ; and it 
was this very shadow which impelled me, in my 
rambles among the woods, to turn every now and 
then, and look back at the house—as I had been 
looking when the old man accosted me—that I might 
be sure there was nothing terrible to be seen about 
it. 7 position at Raventree was rather a stran, 
one. Vague thoughts of ruling a household might 
have flitted through my mind some time ago, but they 
had been exorcised. No one came to me for orders 
of any description, neither was my opinion nor con- 
venience consulted upon any subject. I went and 
came as I chose, and did as I liked, but Martha 


How my stepfather occupied his time, I never knew, 
except that he had a curious habit of playing chess 
with himself. My formal good-morning sometimes 
called forth a nod from him, directed towards the 
table, and sometimes, by a very great chance, a 
muttered response of ‘morning ;’ but that was the 
extent of our daily intercourse. When I went into 
the house, with the old man’s talk still in my mind, I 
sat down in my usual seat, and watched my step- 
father. He a pen in his hand, and paper lay 
before him, but he was not writing. I noticed that 
he sat, as he always did, with his back towards the 
portrait ; he had a nervous trick of glancing back 
over his shoulder at that when an thing startled 
him. I could have imitated the trick myself, for I 
never came into the room without being irresistibly 
impelled to look at the portrait, and when I could 
not see it, I never lost the sense that it was there. 

While I sat at the window idle, Martha crossed 
the room, and took money from a purse that always 
lay on the mantel-piece. I heard her say ‘ For Jones 

ener, in a tone that made me look up quickly. 


the 
And when I looked up, I met the eyes under those 
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swollen lids fixed upon me, and felt that the gardener’s 
conversation with me had all been repeated, and that 
I could not lift my finger without Martha’s knowledge 
of it. 

When I went up to my room at bedtime, I was 
still busy with that night two years ago, and I thought 
of the old man’s oth * May be he saw the ghost.’ 
I wanted to know the history of this ghost. I 
associated it vaguely with a long dark ery, into 
which two steps outside my door formed the entrance. 
I led it noiselessly down into the hall, and from 
thence to the coppice; there it must have met my 
stepfather on his return from that dinner-party. 
began to see a white phantom gliding about amongst 
the thick trees, which grew strangely confused, and 
ran one into the other péle méle. Then, before my 
sleep had become sound and dreamless, while it seemed 
to me, in fact, as though I had been sleeping but a 
minute, I was broad awake again, listening to footsteps 
in the long gallery outside my door. “There was a 
sound like a hand passing quickly backwards and 
forwards along the wall at my bed-head, and a 
clink, not indeed of rattling chains, but which sounded 
like a heavy key against a candlestick. For five 
minutes, my heart did its work in pai uUMps ; 
and then, as I began to smile at the absurdity of my 
own fears, a clock in the distant town struck one, 
and they revived. Instead of a minute, I must 
have been sleeping for nearly two hours. Was it 
likely that either of the other occupants of the house 
would be still up, and even if they were, what could 
they possibly want in that gallery at such an hour? I 
knew that it led only to rooms disused and shut up; 
and I began to think of the situation of those rooms, 
and to remember that they must of necessity look out 
into the coppice, where the ghost’s walk took its rise. 

It was midnight, and I was alone ; moreover, my 
life at Raventree had been little calculated to 
strengthen me against such thoughts as came upon 
me then, and the shadow that lurked underneath 
the fine reasonings with which I sought to satisfy 
myself, gave the te to their efficacy. Unexplained 
stories came before me at this untoward season, and 
on the threshold of problems which have never yet 
been solved, and to the consideration of which both 
the daring and the timid bring a certain awe, I 
halted. I could not at that hour affirm distinctly 
my disbelief in ghostly visitants, though I might 
have done so in the morning light. If, indeed, I 
argued, no such appearances were possible, how was 
it that from the remotest ages of man, the very air 
around had been endued with a subtle power to 
—— the living with the dread presence of the 

? 

The very fact of Geofiry Fernham’s sudden change 
from prodigality to penuriousness became invested 
with a certain tragic interest, as I thought of it then, 
in connection with its mysterious cause. There was, 
however, something about my stepfather himself 
which repelled interest. Absent from him, one might 
think of him with asort of sympathy: in his presence, 


the thought a in my own mind was always 
‘Keep out of his way;’ and when morning came, 
and I saw him silent and ungenial as usual, I forgot 
the dignity which last night had thrown about This 


story. 

To the fact that I had counted the hours, as they 
struck in the distant town, with sleepless weariness 
till daylight, might be attributed the heaviness and 
oppression which hung over the whole day. I rose 
with a load at my heart ; I went past the entrance 
to that gallery with a shudder; I stood at the hall 
door, and the sun was shining over the dewy lawns, 
but I looked from them to the dark coppice, with its 
rank vegetation, and its impenetrable rT of gloom ; 
and said to myself again and again: ‘If I could but 
get away from this horrible place!’ 

In the evening, I went to the red pool; I sat 


watching the silver willows met yd branches into it, 
and thinking how dark and cold it looked, till at last 
a phantom ) seemed to glide from amongst the 

ias and b and come towards me. It was 
growing late,and I went home. A glance at Martha’s 
face, as I met her in the hall, told me that some- 
thing unusual had occurred, and, to my astonish- 
ment, she spoke. 

‘Mark Fernham is in there.’ 

Yew Saeed the guianr aight be 

‘Your friend the ener might have told you,’ 
said Martha. ‘But you are right to look pen oe ; 
it is unusual for Raventree to be honoured with a 
visitor. Mark Fernham is the next heir—come to 
see how long his enemy can last.’ 

‘Is he going to stay here ?’ 

‘ No visitor sleeps in this house.’ 

I followed Martha to the kitchen. I did not care 
then about Mark Fernham, I wanted to get out of 
my own thoughts and the ghost; I wanted to hold 
oe ae of communion with a living woman like 
myself. 

But Martha sat down to her knitting without 
manifesting either surprise at my presence, or inclina- 
tion to attend to me. 

‘I am cold, I said, leaning over a chair-back, and 
looking at her. ‘I wonder if you know, Martha, 
what a strange dismal life this is at Raventree, or 
has long habit robbed it for you of its dreariness ?’ 

For a moment, the heavy lids were lifted, and the 
cold eyes fell upon me speculatively. 

‘Dismal !’ repeated Martha. 

‘Yes, dismal,’ I said boldly ; ‘I am used to merry 
companions ; I don’t like ~- and besides, you 
know Raventree is haunted.’ 

The dull speculative look changed into one of sheer 
amazement as I finished my speech, and the knitting- 
needles worked away faster than ever. 

* Haunted !’ ejaculated Martha at last, just in the 
same tone as her former exclamation. 

* Did you ever see the ghost ?’ I asked. 

‘I have seen nothing worse than myself,’ said 
Martha scornfully. ‘As for your m companions, 
hadn’t you better go and talk to Mark ernham 
there ? 

‘No, I would rather talk to you.’ 

‘But I have nothing to talk about, responded 
Martha, looking down decidedly at her work; ‘and I 
am not fond of being talked to either.’ 

I turned away, and went to my own room. Before 
I reached it, _ were — in the — and [ 
heard my stepfather say ra wh, be ‘Yes, you 
can Am | as much as you like; I haven’t the least 
objection to that.’ And then the hall-door closed, 
and all was quiet. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘ We are in some sort related, you know.’ . 

‘You forget that Iam not a Fernham.’ 

‘Related by courtesy, then. Is this a public foot- 

th ?’ 

" You of all people should know better than that. 
This is the ghost’s walk.’ 

‘The ghost’s walk?’ Mark Fernham repeated the 
words witha smile, but even then I did not care to jest 
about it, so we walked on in silence to the gate, which 
he held open for me. I had met him by the red 
pool, and as each of us knew perfectly well who the 
other was, there had been no need of an introduction. 
But Mark waited in vain for the invitation which I 
did not dare to give ; and it was with some apprehen- 
sion as to the result that I saw him deliberately close 
the gate, and walk on after me. 

His apologies for intrusion were received as though 
they were considered necessary ; my stepfather put 
on his most impenetrable exterior, and Martha’s face 
grew bitter beyond expression as she condescended 
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to wait upon us at the dinner-table. But Mark 
was at his ease; he looked, talked, and acted 
like one who took for granted the courtesy which he 
knew he should have exercised himself, had the 
circumstances been reversed. There was something, 
however, about that importunate portrait behind my 
stepfather which attracted him too; he could not 
help looking at it, as though some faint resem- 
blance had struck him which he was endeavouring to 
trace out. And turning his head from one of these 


glances of inquiry, he caught my stepfather’s eye 
watching him. 

*Is it a good likeness?’ said Mark involuntarily. 

* Yes.’ 


‘He must have changed a good deal after that was 
taken, though.’ 

* Possibly. 

‘It is not a pleasant portrait,’ said Mark. And 
then he added, laughing: ‘ Of course, you know the 
superstition amongst some of the poor people round 
here, that he is not dead after all, but may come back 
any day to astonish the world ?’ 

The tingers of the housekeeper paused for a moment 
in their task ; the heavy eyelids were raised, and a 
single flash came from er them; it was directed 
towards my stepfather. There was that sudden nervous 
glance of his over his shoulder, and his face 
turned a sickly yellow. 

‘They are very wise,’ he said with an effort. ‘The 
boy that left them twenty years ago would be scarcely 
recognisable here now, if he were alive.’ 

‘I have heard it talked about,’ said Mark. ‘He 
went away as soon as he was of age, I think ”’ 

ay 

And then my stepfather changed the subject, and 
his manner changed with it. He grew eager and 
excited ; he talked fast, and his fingers moved rest- 
lessly, and clasped each other, as though they would 
keep steady that constant twitching of his head in 
the direction of the portrait. 

I went away to my own room; and from behind 
the curtain, I watched Mark Fernham as he passed 
slowly down through the shrubbery, looking back at 
the windows with a discontented air of seeking some- 
thing. I watched him on into the woody lawn. I 
thought it strange that he seemed so studiously to 
take every step of the ghost’s walk. I saw him stop 
under the silver willows ; and then I drew back into 
the solitude, which was already lightened of half its 
dreariness. seen one out of the living world; 
words of unaccustomed consideration came back and 
touched me with the consciousness that I was young, 
and in the future that lay before me, hope had yet 

wer to paint bright pictures. This man, who was 
ike others, had rou me as I was sinking into 
the pattern of Raventree. Life might not always be 
what it was then; and in the meantime, I must find 
something to do that would keep me from stagnation. 
Full of thoughts, I went to bed, and slept. I 
was roused suddenly and totally. In my room, all 
was quiet; the window remained slightly open, as I 
had left it, and the stars were shining: it was the 
old story of the ghost’s walk—the shuffling foot- 
steps down the , the see-saw of the phantom 
hand on the wall, and then the steps dying away 
in the distance. I followed them in my imagination 
to the coppice, along the drear walk under the 
raven’s tree, and to the red I measured the 
=, tramp of the steps, counting the time they 
would take to reach the pool, and wondering if they 
would come back again. But the night wore on, and 
I heard no more of them. I thought if ever I saw 
Mark Fernham again, I would tell him this, and hear 
what he thought of it; and then out of a far-off 
world into which I had wandered before, not so long 

» a other fancies and ced Same to cover 
and hide with fresh-springi ce the grave of 
the dend. pringing tragrani gra 


I did see Mark Fernham again, but I never spoke 
of the ghost; something always drove the subject 
back, if it occurred to me. Mark himself was so full 
of vigorous life, that it seemed to me as if he would 
have no s thy with what he might call fancies. 

*You thi it dreary,’ he said one day, looking 
round more gravely than usual, ‘and so perhaps it is 
for you now. But consider how + § e place has 
been neglected. The man living in that cottage,’ he 
added, pointing to the gardener’s little white mansion, 
‘could tell you of a time when Raventree was gay 
enough. And so it might be again. It is capable of 
immense improvement.’ 

‘It is not the place, so much as ’—— 

‘Well?’ 

‘Talk about something else. You would only call 
me idle, and laugh at me.’ 

Mark turned round suddenly with a vexed look on 
his face, but he did not speak. 

‘I did not mean exactly that you would laugh at 
me,’ I said, ‘but simply that you would not under- 
stand the dismal loneliness of my life at Raventree.’ 

‘Is it so lonely ?” 

‘Strong men like you have little toleration for a 
woman’s fancies. But don’t let us talk any more 
about that; I want to ask you something. Do you 


had | think it possible that there is any foundation for that 


superstition or supposition respecting—my step- 
father’s cousin ?” 

‘Foundation ; certainly not.’ 

* How did he die, and where ?’ 

‘He was last heard of as embarking on board a 
vessel which never reached its destination. He was 
a desperate fellow, which, being interpreted, would, I 
fancy, mean a scamp—mad after adventures of all 
sorts, lawful or otherwise. Why are you so much 
interested about him ?’ 

‘I don’t know that I am, but his portrait worries 
me. I never go into that room without meeting 
those fierce eyes fixed upon me.’ 

Mark looked at his watch without answering, and 
said he must go. His visit was by this time a thing 
of daily occurrence, but he rarely came any further 
than the garden ; and if he did occasionally stand a 
few minutes inside the hall-door, it was with a face 
that shewed his full perception of my stepfather’s 
incivility. I had taken to busy myself amongst the 
shrubs and flowers, and persuaded myself that in my 
new contentment I had found only the reward of 
industry. But the day after that conversation, I did 
not work ; we had both been watching the buds of a 
new flower which Mark had given me, and when I 
went to look at it that morning, I found two full, 
brilliant blossoms. I gathered one, and ran down to 
the gate, when I saw him coming, to shew it to him. 
But he was absent and strange; he took very little 
notice of me or of the flower; and when I drew back 
disappointed to let him pass, he went on straight into 
the house. By the time he came out again, I was 
back amongst the flowers, wondering what I had done, 
and whether he would go away without speaking to 
me ; and I would not look up when he came across 
the lawn slowly, and stood watching me. 

‘I have been bidding my kinsman good-bye,’ he said, 
kicking away a weed which my lazy fingers had just 
uproo 

‘ Are you going, then ?’ 

Mark thrust his hands into his pockets, and looked 
at me, biting his lip. 

‘Yes, lam going away.’ 

Because I did not know exactly what to do, or how 
to hide the fact that this was unexpected and unwel- 
come, I began walking along the path towards the 
gate of the shrubbery, by which he would have to go 
out. Mark moved on a and we reached the gate 
in silence; then he turned, and leaned his back 
against it. 

‘I have been in the neighbourhood just a month,’ 
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said he, ‘and it is a miserable thing to go away now. 
I wish [ wasn’t going.’ 

‘Why do go? 

* Because I am not my own master.’ 

‘You spoke of my stepfather as your kinsman ; I 
don’t know what the relationship is. 

‘And it does not matter, returned Mark impa- 
tiently. ‘The relationship is distant ; but because I 
am the next heir, he hates me, according, I suppose, to 
custom in such cases.’ 

‘He is getting an old man, and does not like 
strangers.’ 

‘Old!’ repeated Mark; ‘and strangers! It is 
hard that you should call me a stranger.’ 

As he said this, I saw the hall-door open, and my 
stepfather come out and stand in it. Mark saw him 
too, and turned to me quickly. 

* He does not like to see me here; he grudges me 
even this. Well, we will not irritate him. We are 
friends, you and I, are we not?’ 

*I hope so.’ 

‘I would not have called you a stranger, said Mark, 
reverting to the word bitterly ; ‘I would——- Never 
mind. is much, however, I will ask. Your step- 
father has given me no invitation to his house ; he 
has been barely civil to me; but if I come into the 
neighbourhood again, may I see you? He will have 
no welcome for me, I know, but will you ?’ 

I looked from Mark to the figure of my stepfather 
in the doorway, and could not answer. He seized my 
hand for a moment with a reproachful sentence, and 
then dropped it, half laughing, and said: ‘ Well, give 
me the flower, and don’t forget that I taught you 
gardening.’ 

That was how we parted. I did not dare to 
watch him through the lawns, for my stepfather was 
still at the door, beckoning to me. 

*I don’t know how it is,’ he began, coming to the 
point at once as I reached him, ‘that Mark Fernham 
has chosen to make a sort of private hotel here. You 
and I, Alice, are well aware of our respective posi- 
tions; I am careful for your welfare, ae deny you 
nothing reasonable; but if you have taken upon your- 
self to invite any one to my house’ —— 

‘I never invited Mark Fernham here, I said 
quickly : ‘and he is gone now; is not that sufli- 
cient? 

‘To invite or encourage,’ went on my stepfather, 
disregarding my interpolation, ‘any one here, I tell 
you plainly, is forbidden. I will not have people 
coming about my house to play the spy. That is all 
I have to say to you, and now we understand each 
other?’ 

Seeing that he waited for an answer, I said: ‘ Yes, I 
understand ;’ and he nodded to me, and went into the 
house. 

I felt that it was no use to argue the matter with 
him, or indeed with myself. I might have no more 
opportunities of encouraging visitors, even if I had 
wished to do it; and I had a dreary idea that things 
must take their course, whatever I might say or do. 
Nevertheless, foolish as it was, I wanted to see Mark 
again; I wanted him to know that it was no fault of 
mine if he received a scanty welcome at Raventree. I 
thought he must know it, but for all that, I wished I 
had told him so in words. 

All through a dismal rainy fortnight, I thought of 
him, and could not help myself. I went over every 
word of his and every gesture that I could remember, 
and I wondered at my own stupidity in not waking 
up before to the consciousness of what I knew well 
enough now. 

The ghost’s walk was sodden and dreary, and the 
mournful pit-pat of the rain-drops outside my window 
might have passed for the ghost’s footsteps in a per- 
petual tramp up and down to keep it bare ; but I had 
other things to think of. 

The October sun shone out again over the lawns, 
— 


and Mark Fernham came back. I knew he would 
come ; I could not even feign surprise ; but yet when 
he really stood beside me, I dared not lift my face 
lest he should see the gladness in it, and I feared to 
hold out my hand because it was trembling. 

‘I told you I should want to come back,’ said Mark ; 
‘and now I am come, you won’t even shake hands.’ 

I threw down my soiled gloves and the little 
garden-fork I had been playing with, and he said, 
watching me : ‘ You are Bad to see me then ?’ 

‘Yes, Iam; but I ought not to be. I cannot ask 
you to stay, or even to enter the house. I ought not 
to be talking to you here.’ 

‘And I am a truant for your sake; I have no 
business here either. But I must talk to you, and I 
did not come to stay, or to enter the house. You 
know very well what I came for. I want you to 
promise to be my wife—will you ?’ 

We had been walking slowly towards the house, 
but when Mark said that, we both stood still by a 
common impulse, for there stood Geoffry Fernham in 
the very position he had taken up the day Mark went 
away. 

Mark looked at me for his answer, but I was not 
going to shrink from him then, and drawing my hand 
within his arm, he faced his kinsman bravely. 

‘If you have heard what I said, sir, there is no 
necessity for me to repeat it; all I have to ask is your 
approval.’ 

My stepfather looked from Mark to me, but there 
was no approval in the look. 

‘ Alice knows that she is penniless. To what pur- 
pose would be the mockery of such a compact between 
you two?’ 

‘Mockery !’ repeated Mark reddening. 

‘Take no offence where none is meant. You are 
both young, and Alice at least has had no opportunity 
of judy ing you by comparison with others.’ 

Mark half loosened his clasp of my hand, but I 
did not take it away. 

* Ah!’ exclaimed my stepfather grimly ; ‘I see.’ 

Suddenly a thought seemed to strike him, and his 
manner changed to a sort of nervous eagerness. 

‘You have no present prospect of being able to 
marry ?’ 

‘ At present, began Mark, ‘ you know as well as I 
do’—— 

My stepfather’s face fell again, and he broke in 
abruptly : ‘Of course, I know. I hold long engage- 
ments to be not only silly, but pernicious. Having 
said this, I leave you both at liberty to please your- 
selves ; I am sorry to be obliged to add that I will do 
nothing to further a foolish engagement, neither can 
I offer you, Mark, any encouragement to come to 
Raventree ; you understand? One word of warning.’ 
Here he paused to throw that nervous glance over his 
shoulder at seqething which had no existence. ‘If 
you are reckoning on a speedy possession here, remem- 
ber that there is many a slip between the cup’and the 
lip, Mark Fernham, and you may drop into your 
grave yet without touching a farthing of the Raven- 
tree rental. Take my advice; say good-bye, and 
forget each other.’ 

When he was gone, we walked up and down that 
path by the coppice silent, till Mark turned to me 
and said : ‘It is true that I can only ask you to wait 
for me, Alice. Perhaps it is selfish in me, but then I 
shall have to wait myself, which is as hard. A gene- 
rous man would give you back your promise, but 1 
don’t feel generous. Do you care for me enough to 
wait?’ 

‘I think I do.’ 

* You think ?’ 

‘I am sure, then.’ 

‘It is hard that I am never to see you. Is there no 
chance ?’ 

* None.’ 

‘ But you will answer my letters ?’ 
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promised that. The evening air grew chill, the 
stars began to peep out, and a pale moon looked down 
upon us before Mark stopped at the shrubbery gate, 
opened it, and passed through ; and I went into the 
house alone. 


CURIOSITIES OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


PALEY pronounces ready money to be a great check 
on the imagination. If it be so, the British taxpayer 
ought to be one of the most imaginative personages 
on the face of the globe. He has never done paying, 
and paying under protest too. He loses no oppor- 
tunity of expressing his decided and indignant 
opinion that the national expenditure is ridiculously 
large; that there is a war taxation in a time of 
peace ; that the government must do something, and 
that if they do not, the country will not stand it 
much longer. At the agricultural gatherings held 
during the recess, county members preach economy. 
When borough representatives invite their consti- 
tuents to hear them give an account of their ‘ parlia- 
mentary stewardship,’ they quote statistics by the 
column to shew that ten years ago we did everything 
for much less money. en eee reassembles, 
the royal speech informs the ‘ faithful Commons’ that 
‘the estimates will be framed with a due regard to 
economy.’ When these economical estimates are laid 
pe anal - — bg is Amer ag why ge of 
grumbling ; but thi ing 0} in gener- 
alities ; tt eschews details. “te anes to nothin ; 
and ministers always knew that it will not. It 
is directed principally against the war expenditure, 
and is silenced by a list of the iron ships which 
the Emperor Napoleon is said to have always ready 
to launch. 

There are, however, 2 few honourable members 
given to calling for ‘bills of particulars,’ and to dividing 
on particular items in a vote. Defeat awaits them 
almost invariably ; and after taking ‘ the sense of the 
House’ some score or two of times, and finding it on 
each occasion decidedly against them, they give up 
the struggle ; after which, votes amounting to many 
millions sterling in the aggregate, though made up 
of comparatively small items, are passed almost 
unchallenged in the course of a single night. This 
is more especially the case with the Civil Service 
Estimates ; and some extremely curious payments are 
made under that general head, without ever meetin 
the eye of any one not devoted to the perusal o' 
‘blue’ books. 

It is generally supposed that the ‘Garter,’ the 
‘Bath,’ &c., are distinctions expensive only to 
those on whom they are conferred. But, on the 
motion of some inquisitive member, a return was 
presented to parliament in 1860 from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office, shewing the particulars of a 
sum of 1.3541, 16s., paid for knights of the several 
orders and for sundries, under the head of ‘Civil 
Contingencies,’ between the Ist October 1858 and 
the 30th September 1859. From this document, it 
a that the British public have the honour of 
pare in the expenditure rendered necessary by 
these distinctions. One of the items was ‘an insignia 
and ribbon of the Order of the Garter for H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, and a banner in St George’s 
Chapel, L.180, 3s. 6d.’ A banner for his majesty the 
king of Portugal was charged at L.27, 17s. 6d. The 
mantle of the Order for the Earl of Derby cost 
L.67, 15s. ; and a similar national charge was incurred 
for the Earl of Harrowby, on that nobleman’s instal- 
lation. We are Ay however, yng = that 
due re is to economy in this department. 
Garten ond stars of the ao fd kept ‘in store ;’ 
and we have a sum of L.8 paid for the repairs of two 
old collars, to make them og for reissue. That other 
departments are not above seeing to repairs is shewn 


by an item in the estimates of L.23, 6s. for repairs to 
the maces of Lords and Commons. 

What we spend on heraldic decorations does not 
amount to anything very formidable ; but the same 
cannot be said of the items under the heads ‘ Convey- 
ance and Entertainment of Distinguished Perso - 
and ‘ Presents.’ The ‘entertainment’ of the king 
of the Sandwich Islands and suite, during a passage 
on board H.M.S. Calypso, cost L.57, 15s.; and on 
their passage from Hong-kong to Japan on board 
H.M.S. Sampson, the Japanese in ran up a 
small bill of L.153, 15s., which was duly Soneatll at 
the British Treasury. The purser of the Hannibal 
has charged L.17, 10s. for the ‘entertainment’ of 
the Rev. J. Costa, a itical refugee, during his 

from Naples to Malta in January 1861. The 
‘entertainment’ of the Grand Duke Constantine and 
suite on board the Osborne amounted to L.51, 13s., and 
that of part of the Empress of Austria’s suite on 
board the same ship, between Madeira and Trieste, 
to L.114, 8s. 2d. It appears that we pay travelling 
expenses for the widows and orphans of foreign 
potentates, even when our civilities cannot be taken 
as ‘a lively appreciation of favours to come.’ The 
‘passage expenses on board the Melpomene of the 
Princess Darinka, widow of Prince Danielo of Mon- 
tenegro, and others, from Corfu to Malta,’ are charged 
at L.30. 

In the matter of ‘ presents’ we are still more gene- 
rous. We have expended L.2121, 19s. 10d. on a lan- 
tern and dioptric-light apparatus for the Bey of Tunis. 
Our presents to the Rajah of Travancore and the 
Newab Nazin of Bengal, whoever they may be, stand 
us in L.400. There is an item of L.717 for state 
portraits and frames sent to foreign courts. The 
cost of a traction-engine and gun-carriage, which we 

resented to the Pacha of Egypt, was L.1886, 18s. 9d. 

t us hope that the odd ninepence in the account is 
a sufficient proof of the rigid economy observed in the 
manufacture and transmission of these articles. 

‘Special missions, outfits, and conveyance’ form a 
very respectable sub-total under the wider head ‘ Civil 
Contingencies.’ The sum taken for them this year is 
L.38,884. The ial mission of the Earl of Clarendon 
to the king of ssia, on his —- coronation. 
cost L.6000 ; and that of the late Marquis of B - 
bane to invest the same monarch with the Order of 
the Garter, L.535, 9s. 3d. A special mission of Earl 
Cowley to the court of Vienna is charged at L.495, 
7s.1ld.; that of Sir J. W. Ouseley to Central America 
at L.7000; that of the Honourable H. G. Elliott’s to 
Naples at L.600. As compared with any of these, 
Mr Gladstone’s mission to the Ionian Islands was a 
cheap one ; his bill being only L.297, 6s. 4d. 

‘The official allowances on appointments at home’ 
are on a very liberal scale. The outtit allowance to a 
Lord Chancellor is L.1843, 13s., as appears from the 
sum paid to Lord Campbell; and the equipage-money 
to the Earl of Carlisle, on his last appointment as 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was L.2769, 4s. 8d. 

The ‘ extraordinary disbursements’ of H. M. embas- 
sies abroad are such as to support that character for 
unbounded wealth and p ity which, to the 
serious inconvenience of many of us, John Bull has 
acquired all over the continent of Europe. The 
vote under this head for 1862—1863 was based on 
the expenditure for 1860—1861, and amounted to 
L.35,562, 5s. 3d. Again, mark the scrupulous accu- 
racy shewn by the odd shillings and pence. The 
items of this vote are curious and instructive. 
is ‘ customary presents and official fees ;’ and Turkey 
comes in for a lar, share of it than any other 
country—her offici have L.327, 9s. 9d.; those of 
Austria, L.55, 6s. 4d.; while at the most important 
of our embassies, that at Paris, only L.16, 5s. 4d. are 
disbursed in this way. The em at Constan- 
— the pre-eminence in expenditure for ‘ tele- 
graphic messages,’ as well as in ‘servants’ wages 
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and qtr The amount of the former is 
1.1895, 13s. 9d., and that of the latter L.1173, 18s. 4d. 
It may be observed that the inquiry into the finances 
of the Ottoman empire cost us L.1500. We illumi- 
nated in Tuscany during 1860—1861 to the amount of 
L.15, 6s. 8d. ; in Paris, to that of L.21, 2s. In Spain, 
we must have done the thing very shabbily, or tallow 
must have been down, for the expenditure on ‘ fétes 
and illuminations’ was but fifteen shillings and seven- 
nce ! 

When we glance at the sums taken year after 
year for the repair and improvement of ‘the royal 
palaces, we cannot but ask whether it would not be 
cheaper to throw all these buildings down and erect 
new ones? In 1861—1862, the total voted for works 
at these palaces was L.38,214, of which L.20,122, 18s. 
were for palaces in occupation of the Queen, and 
1.3824, 5s. for es in occupation of her 
Majesty. For the year 1862—1863, the total sum is 
L.33,583, the relative proportions of the other two 
items being L.19,364 and L.6777. The balance in 
each case is for royal palaces neither partly nor wholly 
occupied by the sovereign. The expenditure on royal 
parks and pleasure-grounds—a very large item—comes 
under quite a distinct head. 

The vote for ‘secret service’ is about L.32,000 a 
year ; and we pay a small sum for pensions to Polish 
refugees, and to di Spani who rendered us 
assistance during the Peninsular War. There is a 
gradual diminution in this vote, arising from deaths 
among the recipients. The amount last session was 
L.3062. 

The final vote for the expenses of the last census 
was agreed to in the session of 1862. The cost of 
this great statistical return of the population has been 
for England L.105,000 ; Scotland, L.30,000; Ireland, 
L.26,480—making a total of L.161,480. 

* Law and justice’ cost usa good round sum. Even 
in these ticket-of-leave and garrotting-days, we pay 
about half a million sterling for our convicts at home 
and in the colonies. The amount paid in judicial 
salaries is enormous ; though the chief-justice of Tor- 
tola comes in for only L.178 a year, and his learned 
brother, the chief-justice of Anguilla, draws but the 
trifling sum of L.100 per annum from the British 
treasury. 

The last estimate for the stationery department 
was L.342,649, a considerable reduction on the vote of 
1861—1862, which was L.416,218. These sums ought 
cp ped to be reduced by about L.40,000, the amount 
paid into the Exchequer on account of sales made by 
the Stationery Office. At the head of this department 
is Mr J. R. M‘Culloch, who is always making some 
suggestion for cutting down. In 1860, he wrote to 
the Lords of the Treasury, stating his opinion that a 
great saving might be effected for the public by mak- 
ing the clerks in the various public offices provide 
their own pens, penknives, erasers, &c., and allowing 
them 7s. 6d., ‘or even 10s.’ each a year in consideration 
of the outlay which such an arrangement would 
impose on them. This would have been a rather 
shabby proceeding. Last year, for the first time, 
Bibles and other religious books for the army appeared 
in the Stationery Office estimate. Mr M‘Culloch thinks 
that a considerable saving to the public will be the result 
of the supply coming through his department. The 
public business is constantly on the increase, and the 
consumption of stationery tee pace with it; but 
during the year preceding the time at which the last 
estimate was framed, there had been a saving of 
L.16,000 in the cost of parliamentary printing, and on 
account of the stationery used in the Admiralty, War, 
and other public offices, owing in a great de to 
the repeal of the duty on paper, and to the improved 
system of buying that article for government pur- 
poses. Mr M-Culloch estimates the influence of the 
repeal of the duty at from L.20,000 to L.22,000 a year. 
Formerly, the Stationery Office took contracts in June 


for a supply of paper for a whole year. During the 
period when there was much uncertainty as to an 
immediate repeal of the paper-duty, Mr M‘Culloch 
issued circulars, from time to time, to the principal 
parties in the trade, inviting them to tender for such 
supplies as the government really wanted. He found 
this system to do extremely well, and he asks the 
Lords of the Treasury to permit him to continue it. 
The weight of the paper used has been reduced, and 
machine-made paper Ses been substituted for hand- 
made paper. The eads of the Post-office altered their 
forms in accordance with a su ion made to them; 
and Mr M‘Culloch estimates the saving which will 
thereby be effected at from L.2000 to L.2500 a , 
He praises the Post-office for this ; but adds : ‘There 
are many departments in which there is ample room 
for retrenchment.’ There are twelve million of letters 
written each year on the public service. In June 
1861, the Lords of the Treasury issued a minute 
— the size of the paper used in circular and 
other letters ; this minute applied to no less than 
eight million of letters. The number of letters 
written by the public departments is great indeed, 
and the meet ange on them amounts to L.115,580. 
The Foreign Office spends L.2500, and the Colonial 
Office L.100, in telegraphic expenses, 

On the Gazettes of rene Edinburgh, and Dub- 
lin, the government made a clear profit of L.14,112, 
6s. 9d. last year, the profit of the previous year having 
been L.11,634, 11s. 6d. 

With all the complaints against it, the Post-office 
is perhaps the most popular of all our public establish- 
ments. The estimate of its expenditure for the year 
ending in March next is L.2,084,687, being a decrease 
of L.76,446 on the expenditure for 1861—1862. The 
amount of the salaries remains about the same, but 
there is a reduction on the item for the manufacture 
of postage-stamps from L.29,330 to L.27,916, and on 
the item, paper for labels and envelopes, — and 

mming labels, and fclding and gumming envelo 
= L.18,500 to L.17,000. That it is intended to 
extend the pillar-box system is shewn by the fact, 
that L.2500 are taken for pillar-boxes in land, and 
two sums of L.100 each for similar contrivances in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

The items referred to in this paper are but a few 
of those which go to swell our Civil Service estimates, 
but they are a fair sample of the whole, and will give 
the reader an idea of the laborious task performed by 
those honourable members who make themselves 
acquainted with the details of our national expen- 
diture. 


DEW. 


THE form of moisture known as dew arises from 
the deposition of water previously existing in the 
atmosphere as aqueous vapour, which is deprived of 
its vaporous shape by contact with colder bodies. 
Grass and leaves arrive at a lower temperature than 
the circumjacent air in the following manner. All 
bodies are constantly radiating heat, and their tem- 
peratures can only remain constant by their receiving 
from other objects as many rays of heat as they emit. 
The temperature of a substance situated so as to radiate 
a greater number of calorific rays than it receives, must 
fall; such is the condition of grass, leaves, and sub- 
stances of this sort, on the surface of the earth; on a 
clear evening, their rays of heat are emitted into the 
air, and lost in space, as nothing is present in the 
atmosphere to exchange rays with them. If a ther- 
mometer be placed upon a grass-plot, on a clear balmy 
evening, it will ae indicate a temperature 
from ten to fifteen de lower than that of the 
surrounding air; but the thinnest cambric handker- 


chief held stretched above it will, by exchanging rays 
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of heat with the adjacent grass, cause the thermometer 
to mark an increase of temperature. The passage of 
a thick cloud over the = will be uees Ss the 
same result. But on a clear evening, as the calorific 


rays of grass and leaves become dissipated, their tem- 
perature necessarily diminishes, and falls below that of 
the surrounding air, and some of the aqueous vapour 
therein is converted into water by contact with the 

or other bodies whose heat has thus been 
Sonipated. 


Grass, wood, leaves, and filamentous substances are 
good radiators, and consequently dew is usually 
deposited upon them, but rarely upon smooth stones 
or sand, for two reasons—firstly, because the latter are 
not good’ radiators; and secondly, because some of the 
heat lost by radiation is restored by their contact 
with the earth. Thin clothes are also good radiators ; 
and Campbell correctly says : 


The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill ; 
For his country he sighed when at twilight repairing 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 


As the most copious deposit of dew takes place 


when the weather is clear and serene, the poet, when | 
using the epithet ‘wind-beaten,’ refers, no doubt, to | 


the general character of the hill, and not to the state 
of the evening. 

At the time aqueous vapour is being condensed 
or converted into dew, it communicates to the body 
effecting the conversion the whole of its latent heat, 
which is so very considerable, that it would be suffi- 
cient to raise nine hundred and fifty times the weight 
of water condensed into dew one degree of Fahrenheit, 
or more than five times that weight of water from 
the freezing-point to the boiling-point. Incredible as 
this may seem, it must actually happen, and the 
whole of this vast amount of heat must be dissipated 
by the substances upon which any dew is deposited 
before the deposition can proceed. This enables us 
to form some conception of the prodigious powers of 
radiation possessed by dew-condensing plants. It 
also presents water to us as a sort of what may be 
termed heat or caloric regulator, for when water is 
converted into vapour or steam, it absorbs precisely 
the same amount of heat as is liberated on the con- 
densation of steam or vapour into water; thus, when 
the weather is very hot, large quantities of water are 
converted into vapour, thereby withdrawing or 
rendering latent a vast amount of heat, which might 
otherwise prove injurious to animal or vegetable life. 
On the oo hand, by being condensed into dew, it 
restores to vegetables that heat which they had 
dissipated by radiation, and which, but for such 
restoration, might possibly operate to impair or 
destroy their vital functions. This is one reason why 
places near the sea are always more temperate ;* that 
is, enjoy a more equable climate than those remote 
from it. 

The reason why water distilled from aqueous vapour 
on the leaves of plants takes the form known as dew, 
depends upon the combined and contemporaneous 
action of three several and distinct forces, which are 
all operating during its formation. The three forces 
are—the mutual attraction between the dew and 
the surface of the leaf or substance upon which it is 
deposited, called adhesion ; the mutual attraction of 
particles of water for each other, termed cohesion ; 
and the force of gravity, or its own weight. During 
the earliest period of the deposition of dew, the first 
force, or that of adhesion, predominates, and a thin 
film of moisture is par evenly over the whole 
radiating surface, or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say, is spread over the whole surface proportion- 
ably to the radiating power of its several parts. As 


the deposition progresses and more water is distilled, 
the second force, or that of cohesion, asserts its influ- 
ence, and this thin film of water is broken up into 
a number of minute globules; these gradually increase 
in size as more water is condensed, and the third force, 
the force of gravity, or the weight of the dew, begins 
to be sensibly felt, which at last overcoming the force 
of adhesion, the poor little globules are ruthlessly 
torn from the leaf or radiating surface, and roll 
dishonoured on the ground. Some few, however, 
glide to a point in the leaf or blade of grass, where 
the force of adhesion, favoured by some accidents of 
surface, successfully renews its sti le with the 
force of gravity, and the fortunate little globules are 
sustained aloft. The three forces are now in stable 
equilibrium, the second, or that of cohesion, being 
locally predominant, which results in a bright little 
pearly sphere clear as a diamond ; and thus, in our 
morning walks, our eyes are dazzled by Night's 
jewelled gifts to Nature. 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


Tuk years speed by with meteor fliglit, 
And warn us of the tomb ; 
Another one hath quenched its light 


s= 


In everlasting gloom. 


Another mile-stone on Life’s road 
Is now for ever past ; 

Perchance—no one can know save God— 
We've tottered by our last. 


We are as fragile as the leaf 
Quick yellowing to decay ; 

The longest life is but a brief 
And strangely checkered day. 


*Tis surely time to rest our oar, 
To pause awhile for breath, 
Before we reach the silent shore, 
And yield our dust to Death. 


But not with sorrow, tremblingly, 
Need we survey our chart ; 

Wrestling with storms upon the sea, 
Should stouter make the heart. 


And we, who on the sea of Life 
With fiercest storms have striven, 
Should courage take in times of strife, 
And leave the helm to Heaven. 


Yet, still "tis well, as years roll round, 
Our good life-bark to view, 

And see that cord and plank are sound, 
Rudder and compass true ; 


For many a bark, that long ago 
Launched forth with colours bright, 
Heavy with weeds, lies dark below 
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*It may be mentioned that the three elements which 
determine the climate of any place, omitting that of aspect, 
are the coast-line, the altitude, and the latitude. 
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